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CHAPTER I. 

Irish ill-feeling fomented for factious purposes — Pre- 
tended Irish plots — Ribbonism fraught with disgrace 
and ruin to Ireland. 

I HAVE alluded in a former chapter of this 
work to the hostile feeling against the new 
dynasty, and in fact against British nde, which 
prevailed in Ireland till the middle of the 1 8 th 
century, and which, if we believe the newspapers, 
exists in certain portions of it at the present mo- 
ment. That so long after the defeat and flight 
of James IL, and, as it may be termed, the new 
conquest of Ireland in the year 1740, this feeling 
should continue to operate, would appear sur- 
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prising. It had, however, been kept alive, 
among other stimulants, by injustice, coercion, 
insult, on the part of the Irish adherents of the 
government, loyal, as they claimed to be, par 
excellence. There was nothing in reality to 
create astonishment in this, therefore ; but that 
secret, anti-English societies or associations, 
Ribbonism, for instance — should in the present 
year 1852 (more than a century after the time 
of which I speak), exercise their lamentable in- 
fluence in Ireland, especially in its northern 
counties, is incomprehensible by any one, 
who like myself may have been an absentee 
from that country for upwards of thirty 

years. 

Why is this ? Where lies the fault ? Why 
should Ireland retrograde one hundred years ? 
Why should the Whiteboys of the middle of 
the last century be reproduced under the name 
of Ribbonmen, in this the middle of the present 
one? Have the suggestions of Lord Bacon 
been adopted, and acted upon in the way he 
contemplated ? How is it that successive Bri- 
tish Governments of all shades of political 
colour, some of them hostile, more of them 
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favourable to Ireland, while their representatives 
there, lords-lieutenant or secretaries of state, 
were many of them men of great sagacity and 
talent, among the latter class in particular, in 
our own day, may be mentioned, Wellington, 
his brother Wellesley Pole, Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Derby : how is it, I ask, that up to this 
hour the governors and the governed have not 
been reconciled ? Why should the peasant of the 
present day feel the same disposition for secret 
association and open revolt, which influenced his 
predecessor of a hundred years ago ? Notwith- 
standing the removal of the principal causes 
of discontent which existed at the former period, 
he appears to be now, as he was then, quite 
ready to become a conspirator or an insurgent. 
Why should he be still the dupe of pretended 
reformers and redressers of grievances, and 
capable of becoming their instrument, even in 
the execution of their wild and dire projects of 
revenge on those whom they deem their adver- 
saries, or the victims of snakes in the grass 
— apolitical spies ? 

Ribbonism is as old as the hills. It is a 
plagiary of Whiteboyism, as had been Defender- 

B 2 
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ism and other successive imitations of th^* 
confederacy. The Ribbonman is the Whiteboy 
(the descendant of the Rapparee), the Defender, 
the Black Hen, the Caravat, the Shanavest, the 
Rockite, the Son of Moll Doyle, the Carder of 
other days, less the atrocity of this latter sect. 
When I left Ireland in 1819, Ribbonism was 
deemed as dead as the alleged treasonable plot 
for imputed complicity in which Father Sheehy 
was judicially murdered seventy years before ; 
and yet, as I have just mentioned, Tithes and 
Catholic Emancipation still, in 1819, agitated 
the country. 

How, and by what agency, has Ribbonism 
been resuscitated? Why was it allowed to 
smoulder, instead of being extinguished ? Why 
was it suffered to retain any vitality? Who 
were the agents of its regeneration ? or does 
it bear a charmed life to be recalled into 
existence at the will of any visionary, quack, 
agitator, juggler, or impostor ; or of that occult, 
undying, yet deadly enemy of the peasant, the 
rabid sectarian, the interested fomenter of dis- 
content and disaffection ? 

Whether it be desirable that the whole of the 
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inhabitants of a state be of one religion does 
not concern the present question, in my opinion. 
It is one now in process of 'solution by him 
who has a giant's strength, the Emperor 
Nicholas ; but imitation of him, even were it 
not in the last degree hazardous, no man of 
decent principles on this side the Vistula would 
recommend, because (among other reasons) 
unanimity in religious opinion is not neces- 
sary to constitute a nation of good subjects. 
A parliamentary farceur^ some five-and-twenty 
years ago, told a story in the House of Com- 
mons something like the following : " Ireland 
will never be what it ought to be until 
submerged and kept four-and-twenty hours 
under water." This buffoon was laughed at 
in derision, by the majority ; was heard with 
approbation, I fear, by some few ; but it made 
the judicious grieve. Another visionary believes, 
that there will be no peace in Ireland until 
every man in it is of the State religion. 
Why this is as absurd as communism. In 
one year after the establishment of such uni- 
versal religion, you would have as many dis- 
senters from it, as there would be poor men 
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in a country, of which the wealth should have 
been equally divided between all its inhabitants 
twelve months previously. 

Bibbonism will be put down now as it was 
thirty or forty years ago, and as had been all 
its predecessors ; but to prevent its reappearance, 
its root (apprehension of the designs of prose- 
lytizers) must be destroyed, and there must be 
a conviction of that fact. Nothing is easier than 
punishment where a strong government exists : 
nothing more requisite than that it shoiold be 
made auxiliary to reform, otherwise punishment 
would be mere vulgar vengeance. In a few 
words, my theory is : " Let every man choose 
his own road to heaven, and let no other 
man interfere with him in the pursuit of it, 
so long as he interferes not with his neigh- 
bour.'' Were this line followed, there would 
be no more secret society men in Ireland. 

In order to be cojnpromised in a real or a 
mock plot, the peasant must have a predisposition 
for that species of political malady, which it is 
necessary to analyse before a preventive can 
be imagined or prescribed; for to this point 
should all the attention of the investigator and 
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legislator be applied. Nothing is easier than the 
punishment of an offence. 

Originate how it may, he who enters into a 
treasonable conspiracy, stakes his liberty if not 
his life. Former plots may have been the spon- 
taneous issue of the soil; but this Ribbon 
association was concocted by the inveterate 
enemies of the Roman Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland. Of that fact, though unable to prove 
it, I am convinced. It had its birth about 
forty years ago, and was if not the identical 
scheme itself, twin-brother of one conceived^ for 
the purpose of involving in it and in ruin, some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of Limerick, 
if I remember rightly, and which on its expo- 
sure and defeat took the name of " Paddy 
Mackew's plot." Until late in the last year, I 
imagined that Ribbonism had became defunct 
about the year 1818 or 1819. 

Whatever other plots may have been, Rib- 
bonism was, I repeat, a snare for the peasant ; 
but that does not exonerate him who allows him- 
self to fall into the toils. Has it been revived, 
as it was begotten, by his enemies ? 
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If I recoDect rightly, the precious secret 
association rejoicing in the name of Ribbonmen, 
was founded some two or three-and-forty years 
ago. I remember much better, that shortly 
after that period, with a view to discredit it, 
and to preserve the unsuspecting from the 
punishment sure to follow their connexion with 
the association upon being proved, a public 
writer, never suspected of attachment to the 
British Government, Mr. Walter Cox, was with 
one or two other persons, engaged in an inquiry, 
which promised to denjonstrate that the Ribbon 
system was an invention of the enemies of the 
Roman Catholics, who alone, according to its 
constitution, were eligible to admission into its 
ranks. I am fully certain that this belief had 
been suggested to Cox by the explosion of a 
pretended treasonable conspiracy in Limerick, 
I think, afl!erwards knowingly and in derision 
referred to under the title of *• Paddy Mackew's 
Plot." Many very respectable persons* were 
sought to be entrapped in this snare ; but it 

* Among them, I think, Mr. Aether, a most respect- 
able Roman Catholic gentleman of Limerick. 
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was successfully exposed, and the contemplated 
victims were thus saved from the gibbet or 
transportation. 

This impression may be ridiculed and deemed 
extravagant by persons, who, because of its 
enormity, disbelieve that any such fiendish 
project ever entered into the mind of man. I 
remember quite well, however, that about that 
time rumours of mock plots of this kind were 
rife in Ireland ; and that, in the county of 
Westmeath in the year 1812 or 1813, two 
instances occurred, one of 'them near KUbeggan 
or Horseleap; the other, of which I had per- 
sonal knowledge, near Mullingar. 

The circumstances of this latter case were 
these. At the commencement of the year I 
happened to be a resident for a few days at 
Jamestown House, the seat of ^ Richard 
Nagle. One morning I was standing at the 
hall door in company with him, when a man 
appeared at the extremity of the lawn, directing 
his steps towards the house. Sir Richard was 
rather near-sighted, and called to a ^servant 
who was at hand to know who the person 
was who approached so unceremoniously. The 

B 3 
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reply was : " Sergeant Johnson of Castletown 
(Geoghegan)/' 

" What can he want ?" asked Sir Richard. 

" Oh, Sir ! a horrible- event occurred last 
night there." 

" Indeed ! Of what kind ?" 

" Three of Jemmy* Berry's cows were 
houghed." 

"There," said Sir Richard, turning to me 
triumphantly, "these are the kind peasantry 
whom you are always defending. Mr. Berry 
is an excellent landlord and a charitable man." 

" It is a horrible aflfair, Sir Richard," I 
replied, " but I must have proof before I can 
believe that the poor peasantry are the demons 
their enemies seek to represent them. That 
Mr. Berry is a good and respectable man I 
have always heard." 

* This habit of speaking famiHarly of the gentry is 
common with the peasantry of Westmeath. I recollect 
that two members of the respectable family of Feather- 
stone, each respectively named Cuthbert, were called 
by their own tenantry, "Cuddy;** but to distinguish 
them, one of them on account of some hunting feat was 
called " Cuddy Tear Fox." 
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By this time the sergeant arrived. He was a 
good-looking, and apparently decent man^ rather 
above the rank of peasant. His costume was 
half-military, half-civil; a huge cavalry sword 
from a buff-leather belt was drawn tightly 
round his waist, 

" Well, Mr. Johnson," said the baronet. 
" This is a terrible business." 

" Terrible, indeed, Sir Richard." 

Rooted in my opinion, I looked steadfastly at 
the man, who was about to overthrow my theory, 
and began already to regard him with dislike, 
when a cast downwards of his eyes, to avoid 
my gaze, imparted to me hope that my fixed 
idea was correct. 

" How did it happen, Sergeant Johnson ?" 
asked my host. " How were the creatures 
maimed ?" 

" With a scythe. Sir Richard." 

" How do you know that it was with a 
scythe ?" I asked. 

" Are you aware," exclaimed Sir Richard, 
turning to me, "of the import of your ques- 
tion — that it expresses doubt of the veracity of 
Mr. Johnson ?" 
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" I mean not to question his veracity," I 
replied, "but simply to. extend your own in- 
quiry : ' How was the savage outrage perpe- 
trated ?' With your permission, I shall ask 
him again how he has arrived at the conviction 
that the wounds of the poor animals were 
inflicted with a scythe ?" 

I therefore repeated my question. 

"I know it was done," answered the man, 
"with a scythe from the nature of the cuts, 
which went to the bone." 

" Would not a light horseman's sabre inflict 
such wounds ?" I asked, touching the sergeant's 
weapon. 

He blushed. Sir Richard did the same, and, 
fearfully shocked, begged me to retire and leave 
him with the sergeant, which I did. 

1 know not how the interview terminated ; 
but I suppose it ended in Sir Richard's granting, 
in his capacity of magistrate, warrants to search 
for and arrest the culprits immediately upon 
their discovery. 

I lost sight of the affkir for a time; but 
mentioning it to a person from Westmeath 
some years afterwards, I learnt that this iden- 
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tical Johnson was discovered to be the criminal ; 
that he was arrested, brought to trial at Mullin- 
gar, convicted, and sentenced to transportation. 
I had written thus far, when it occurred to 
me, that with regard to a transaction sug- 
gesting very serious reflections on the state 
of parties at that epoch, and especially the 
facility with which crimes w^ere imputed to the 
peasantry and belief in them established, I 
ought to verify the facts. I wrote, therefore, 
to an aged relative in the county of West- 
meath, to obtain for me from the oldest in- 
habitants any particulars of the transactions 
which existed. In due course I had the fol- 
lowing reply : 

''March 1, 1852. 

" Immediately on receipt of yours of the 
20th ult., I set about the inquiry you wished 
me to make; but as the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Castletown Geoghegan at the 
time of which you speak are dead, 1 en- 
countered some difEctdty in the task. I 
found one, however, who from his position at 
that period is fully competent to speak. His 
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name is C . He was fowler* to James 

Berry of Middleton when the transaction oc- 
curred. He was, moreover, then living at 
Monaghanstown (in the castle of which you 
will remember the cruel Poyntz, a lieutenant 
of Elizabeth, treacherously slaughtered, as he 
thought, every member of the chief family of 
the MacGeoghegans assembled at a feast, at 
which he was then a guest), on which town, 
land, the cows of Jemmy Berry were houghed. 
He thinks it was two-and-forty years last 
October since the deed. 

" * The land being excellent,' said the old 
man, ' Mr. Berry had sent a considerable num- 
ber of cows and oxen there to be fattened pre- 
viously to their transfer to Dublin. Three or 
four of the former were houghed one night.' 

"Shortly before that time, Abraham John- 
son, the man called * sergeant' in your letter, 
who was a sergeant or corporal in the Kilbeg- 
gan Yeomen, had held the situation of care- 

* This quality cannot be correctly described by the 
term gamekeeper; it is convertible into sportsman, 
and is used in Ireland in lieu of the latter more aris- 
tocratic phrase. 
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keeper (or steward) under Mr. Berry, and lived 
in his house, but something about Johnson 
coming to Mr. Berry's ears he dismissed him. 
In order to curry favour with his late master, 
Johnson posted on the hall door one night 
(he was seen in the fact) a paper, warning Mr. 
Berry that his house was to be attacked by the 
rebels, and advising him to take care. Mr, 
Berry disregarded this caution, and no attack 
was made ; but one night, as you know, some 
of his cows were houghed, and then Johnson 
went over to Nagle Geoghegan, at Jamestown, 
and informed him of the crime, and laid it on 
Andrew Duffy, who was then herd to James 
Berry in Monaghanstown. This statement 
also Mr. Berry disbelieved, on which Johnson 
left it upon Hugh EllifF, which Mr. Berry also 
believed to be false ; and bearing in mind the 
threatening notice that Johnson had pasted on 
his door, he turned Johnson and all his family 
off his estate, but did not convict him, as there 
was no home proof against him that he was the 
person who houghed the cattle, though it was 
quite plain to every one that he was the 
aggressor. 
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" So far C — *s account. 

" I saw another man yesterday, Sunday, 

Christopher C . He is an old man of 

eighty. He, with several other respectable peo- 
ple, of Castletown Geoghegan, were called upon 
one day in the year 1811, either in the month 
of April or May, to see three of Mr. Berry's 
cows, which had been houghed the night before 
on the lands of Monaghanstown. Johnson 
was not a yeoman in any corps, but was a 
barony constable, and thought to get back into 
Mr. Berry's service by accusing the two innocent 
men — namely, Andrew Duffy, who was herd at 
Monaghanstown, and Hugh EUiff, who held a 
farm on the same town-land. 

" This is all that I have been able to learn, 
and though it does not agree with your opinion 
that Johnson was tried, it shows how well you 
remember the other facts." 

Whatever the origin of the Ribbon system, 
there can be only one opinion upon its character, 
and upon its tendency to bring disgrace upon Ire- 
land, and ruin and destruction upon those initi- 
ated in its mysteries, and their unhappy families. 
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Unfortunately, it is but too true that the 
spirit of resistance displayed by the Rapparees, 
the Whiteboys, &c., a hundred years since, 
continues to the present hour to exist in some 
districts of Ireland; and equally lasting has 
been the seeming sympathy of the peasantry 
with all objects of the law's pursuit. This kind 
of favour has birth in the circumstances I have 
referred to, and which I will not here repeat, 
lest it might appear that I wished to extenuate 
their criminality. A similar motive might be 
attributed to any argument to distinguish be- 
tween Ribbonmen and atrocious savage mur- 
derers impelled by revenge or other abominable 
incentives but whether those parties be identical 
or not, it appears to me illiberal and unjust to 
visit the offences of either or both upon the 
entire nation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A French Journalist's attack on the Irish character-^— 
Letter to the Editor in its defence — Ill-fated families 
of the Nangles and the Dowdalls. 

I HAD half-written the sentence with which 
the last chapter concludes, when, in the fore-* 
noon of the 27th August, 1852, trusting that 
I had done with the unpleasant subject of 
imputations against Ireland, a friend called 
upon me. He was evidently much excited. 
I inquired the reason, whereupon, without 
uttering a word, he placed before me the 

number of the , one of the very first 

journals of Paris in date and respectability, 
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of that day, pointing at the same time to its 
leading article. 

During a residence of upwards of twenty 
years in Paris, I had been in the daily habit 
of reading, with profit and delight, the news- 
paper in question. Nay more, I had become 
intimately acquainted with the estimable cha* 
racter of its highly-gifted, kind, benevolent, 
and liberal principal editor. I had almost 
as intimately acquired a knowledge of the 
writer of the leader pointed out to me by 
my friend. It was therefore with the deepest 
concern and surprise that I found the article 
to be one reflecting in a manner the most 
injuriously upon the Irish nation, totally unwar- 
ranted and unmerited by it. Nevertheless, fully 
concurring in my friend's view of it, yet fearing 
that my own judgment might be warped by 
the work upon which for many months I had 
been engaged, and trusting that some other 
person, better qualified and fonder of noto- 
riety, would take up the matter, I suffered 
it to rest for nearly a week. Finding, at the 
end of that time, that nobody came forward 
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to protest against the imputation contained in 
the leader in question, and cool and calm as 
I then felt myself, but with undiminished disap- 
proval of the writer's attack upon the Irish 
national character, I, 

" More in sorrow than in anger," 

sat down and addressed the Editor. 

*^ Paris, 30th August, 1852. 
" Sir, 

"I appeal to your candour and liberality 
in behalf of a people and a country, whom I 
regard as injuriously assailed in the leading 
article of your journal of Friday last, the 27th 
instant. 

" The writer of that article commences with 
an assumption of the most startling kind, 
that * England will never become mistress of 
Ireland, until the Irish race be extirpated.' 
This he found, no doubt, in some or other 
of the anti-Irish newspapers. It has been a 
favourite language with certain parties ever 
since its promulgation by a parliamentary 
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buffoon, some twenty-five years ago. The 
inventor of it said that 'Ireland would be a 
fine country if submerged for four-and-twenty 
hours/ Ireland has not yet been drowned, 
however; but, unfortunately for him, he has. 
I lament his fate, but shall not suppress the 
record of it. 

" The next proposition of the writer in your 
journal is still more objectionable, because it 
is something else than nonsense. He says: 
* There is no country in the world in which 
assassination is more fi-equent than in Ireland.' 

" I know that this also is a mere repetition 
of the inconsiderate language which he finds 
in the newspapers; but it being the first 
time it has appeared in France, it rtiay not 
be too much to ask that it be recalled. It is 
utterly unseasonable. 

" I do not think I shall be contradicted when 
I say that ' to generalise is illogical and wrong.' 
If the writer of the article I refer to, were to 
stigmatise the murder of landlords, or murder 
of any kind in Ireland, as hateftil in the sight 
of God and man, there is not a decent Irish- 
man in existence who would not agree with 
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him ; but to impute that crime to the Irish 
nation, would be unjust, and, knowing him as 
I do, I am sure the writer had no such idea 
when he penned his article. 

"He goes further, however. He asserts 
that the paucity of convictions which occur in 
prosecutions for the murder of landlords in 
Ireland, proves the impossibility of bringing 
such criminals to justice. This constitutes a 
new charge. Now, I only remember one case 
where circumstances justified such a deduction, 
and that is the one which possibly suggested 
this surprising accusation — namely, that of the 
alleged assassins of Mr. Bateson. If there be 
others, let them be stated, and I pledge myself 
that the' exceptions will be so few^ as to prove 
my rule. 

"'To kiU a landlord, is held no crime 
in Ireland,' says the writer, * because, in 
general, the landlord is a Saxon or a Pro- 
testant.' 

" I am convinced that the writer did not 
contemplate the conclusion to which this 
sentence irresistibly leads. It should be re- 
scinded, nevertheless, and with it the admission 
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should be coupled that the landlords murdered 
in Ireland have not been exclusively Saxons 
or Protestants, for among them were Mr. Scully, 
Commodore (Bryan) O'Reilly, Mr. Nagle, Mr. 
Kenny, and Mr. Marum, all of them Roman 
Catholics. The last-mentioned was brother of 
a Roman Catholic Bishop. 

" Not only is the crime of murder not ' more 
frequent in Irdand than in any other country 
in the world,' but it is much less so. I would 
fain believe that the writer only meant the 
murder of landlords, and unfortunately in 
that case I should be obliged to acquiesce 
in the assertion, a crime horrible in its nature, 
and the perpetrators of which are the greatest 

enemies of Ireland that exist. 

♦ 

" Ireland possesses seven millions of souls ; 
France, thirty-five millions. The population 
of the capitals of the two countries are on a 
similar proportionate scale. I shall make no 
other comparison, for recrimination is not my 
object; but I will declare that (and having 
been an inhabitant of the city of Dublin and 
its vicinity during the first five-and-thirty years 
of ray life, and not an inattentive observer 
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my declaration should have some weight) 
during those* five-and-thirty years, twelve mur- 
ders only took place in Dublin, so far as my 
memory serves me. Three of them were to effect 
robbery ; two of them were committed by politi- 
cal informers O'Brien, and I think Metcalfe, 
who were executed ; two by armed yeomen, soi- 
disant partisans of government, calculating on 
impunity, and who were absolved; one (but 
this has never been proved) was the murder of 
a man suspected of being an informer; one 
charged against a peer of the realm, but of 
which the House of Lords acquitted him ; two 
by debtors, in resisting arrest by sheriffs' offi- 
cers; and one by a drunken blacksmith, who 
ran a red-hot piece of iron down his brother-in- 
law's throat. 

"Ireland has been occasionally, and yet is, 
disgraced by miscreants committing the foul 
crime of murder upon landlords or their repre- 
sentatives, not to the number of thirteen 
thousand in twenty years, as the article I refer 
to would seem to convey, but in the course of 
thirty or forty years to, probably, the number of 
twenty ; but even this is terrible. 
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" Murder is not characteristic of an Irishman ; 
nor is cowardice, although King James ungrate- 
fully applied to them that term. There is not, as 
he was told in reply, a word in their language to 
signify it, no more than there was (as the late Sir 
Robert Peel so handsomely said in the House of 
Commons) to indicate another crime which he 
named. Nor is parricide a crime of Irishmen ; 
nor infanticide, nor suicide, nor incendiarism, 
nor dastardly poisoning. 

"If, however, all the world complained of 
Ireland or Irishmen, France or Frenchmen are 
the last who should denounce them. The Abbe 
MacGeoghegan states, that 600,000 Irishmen 
perished in the service of France ; and he under- 
rated them by. one-half. The Irish Brigade of 
France gained for France, among other victories, 
the battle of Fontenoy. The names of Lally, 
Dillon, Johnson, O'Brien, Nugent, are associated 
with the principal warlike achievements of France 
for a hundred years, that is to say, from 1690 
to 1783. Two of Napoleon's aides-de-camp, 
Elliott and MacSheehy, fell close to his person, 
the former at Areola, the latter at Eylau. 
Jennings (General Kilmain) was the first officer 
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for whom Napoleon inquired on his return from 
Egypt. 

" Of the more modem Irish in the French 
service, I shall not speak. Their valour has 
been recognised by a capital judge of the com- 
modity. Marshal .Lannes died in the arms of 
his aide-de-camp, William O'Mara. William 
(the late General) Corbet, was the favourite 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Marmont, Terence 
O'Reilly of General Loison, sometime Grand- 
Marshal of the palace ; distinctions never 
arrived at without merit. 

" It is not, however, in military matters only 
that Irishmen should be advantageouisly borne 
in mind by Frenchmen. The Abbd Edgeworth, 
notwithstanding the almost certain danger of 
the proceeding, attended Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold. St. Columbanus and St. Fiacre were 
among the first missionaries who carried into 
France, from Ireland, Christianity and civili- 
zation. 

"If, Sir, you acquiesce in my view that 
injustice has been done, however involuntarily, 
to an always gallant and a now-suffering 
country, you will, at your earliest convenience. 
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apply an antidote to the bane; extenuate at 
least, the injurious eflfect to my country of the 
article I complain of. 

" I have the honour to be, 
« Sir, 
" Your very obedient servant, 

This letter, which I signed with my name, 
remains unanswered and unnoticed, and the 
justice I besought for Ireland and Irishmen is 
withheld, and adds painfully to the feeling with 
which the first perusal of the attack im- 
pressed me. 

The statistics of crime (thank Heaven they 
.are so small !) which the foregoing letter 
contains, I shall here enlarge upon. 

The three cases of murder for the purposes 
of robbery, referred to, were, first, that of a 
gentleman named Barry, residing in North 
Frederick Street, by his footman. The second, 
the assassination of an old lady and her 
chambermaid in Peter's Row, fifty years since, 
by an attorney of the name of Crawley. The 
third, the murder of a poor woman who let 

c 2 
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lodgings in a cellar in Thomas Street, by her 
servant, in which case, moreover, the murderess 
was not Irish. The informers, who became 
murderers, and who paid the penalty of their 
crimes, were Metcalfe (I am sure that was his 
name), an artillery soldier, who stabbed a 
wretched woman who lived with him; and 
James O'Brien who committed murder upon an 
invalid gentleman named Hacy. One of the 
two soi-disant loyal yeomen who shot unoflFend- 
ing men in the streets, was a sailor of the name 
of Shiel, living in Kevan Street, who, in spite 
of positive and unimpeachable evidence was 
acquitted. The name of the other assassin 
who shot a poor young man, literally in 
the arms of his mother, in Golden Lane or 
its vicinity, I forget. The person ran through 
the body, coming out of Astley's amphitheatre, 
in the year 1797, was named Kelly. He 
had the reputation of giving private infor- 
mation to government of the proceedings of the 
United Irishmen, but no proceeding to bring 
his assassin to justice took place, so far as I can 
recollect. The homicide charged against a peer 
of the realm was committed upon a party 
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detected in a most atrocious outrage upon the 
family of the noble lord. One of the two 
debtors who respectively shot the sheriffs' 
bailiffs, was a captain ip the navy named 

C . The name of the other has escaped 

me, as well as the name of the blacksmith ; but 
I remember well surgeon CoDes's attempt to 
bring him to life after execution by galvanism. 

Respecting the assassination of landlords and 
their agents, it is not necessary that I should give 
any particulars, for the recollection of those cases 
is still fresh in the public memory. I shall, how- 
ever, notice one case, for a particular reason — 
namely, that of Mr. Bryan O'Reilly, agent to 
his relative, Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Talbot, of 
Malahide, who, like her brother. Sir Hugh 
O'Reilly, inherited a large fortune, in the county 
of Westmeath, from their imde, Governor 
Nugent. 

The murder of Mr. Bryan O'Reilly — who, 
from his sobriquet of " Commodore," I believe 
had served in the navy, took place in open 
day, early in the year 1815. He had been 
collecting the rents due to Mrs. Talbot, and was 
followed throughout the whole day by his 
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murderer, whom he had, I believe, ejected 
from a farm on the estate of Mrs. Talbot, 
and who, in some by-road shot him through 
the back. The assassin was, however, almost 
immediately arrested; the proofs against him 
were incontestable, and he was committed to 
MuUingar gaol, to abide his trial at the ap- 
proaching assizes, which were to take place in 
March. He had not been long in prison, when 
he confessed his crime to the gaoler. 

On the 16th or l7th of March, 1815, he 
was brought to trial. At that period it was the 
custom to try murderers on a Friday, in order, 
as the law allowed them only forty-eight hours 
to live after conviction, that they should have 
the benefit of the Sunday, and live over to 
Monday. Under this impression, the attorney 
for the prosecution told his witnesses that they 
need not attend until the Friday, which was, I 
think, the 1 8th of March. Without consulting 
him, however, the prisoner was brought up for 
trial on the Thursday, arraigned and given in 
charge to the jury; and as there was no evi- 
dence against him, he was acquitted. 

Upon these facts, the process called " trial of 
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battle" was invoked by the family of Mr. 
O'Reilly, and combated with extraordinary 
talent and complete success by Counsellor 
MacNally, whose arguments on the occasion 
constituted subsequently the grounds for the 
repeal by Parliament of that absurd law. 



Saint Columbanus (or Colombanos) was born 
in Ireland in the year 560, and became in his 
early youth a profound scholar. Besides 
superior mental endowments and a highly culti- 
vated mind, he was distinguished by a fine 
and prepossessing countenance. Renouncing 
worldly pleasures, he placed himself under the 
protection of Saint Silent (?), in the monastery 
of Bancor. (As I find it stated in a French 
biography of Columbanus.) He passed into 
England, and thence proceeded to Gaul with 
twelve monks. An old chateau in the depart- 
ment of the Vosges was his first retreat. The 
renown of his sanctity drew to him crowds of 
disciples, through whose aid he built the more 
extensive monastery at Luxeuil and another at 
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Fontaine. Having passed into Italy, he founded 
there the abbey of Bobio, and died there on 
the 21st of November, 615. 

Saint Fiacre was born in Ireland, about the 
year 560, as is generally supposed. We are 
informed by the learned Mabillon,'^ that St. 
Fiacre belonged to the blood royal of Scotland ; 
and other biographers think him to have 
been the son of Eugfene IV., king of that 
country. 

The early education of Fiacre was under the 
guidance of Conan, a saintly bishop of one 
of the Western Islands. When it was termi- 
nated he removed to France, where he was 
hospitably received by St. Faron, Bishop of 
Meaux. This holy prelate bestowed upon 
young Fiacre a portion of his own estate in the 
neighbouring territory of Brie, where he might 
build for himself a solitary hermitage, after 
which he had long been yearning. From the 
depths of his cell at Breuil, which was the name 
of the region just alluded to, his reputation for 
consummate sanctity soon spread far and wide 

* Acta Sanctorum, vol. vi. 
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over the land. And we are told by the 
chroniclers that the renowned St. Killian, on his 

r 

return from Rome, immediately wended his 
steps towards the abode of our anchorite, to 
implore his benediction. Before many years had 
passed away, his hallowed fame had become 
so extensively diffused throughout Europe, that 
his hermitage became by far too small to re- 
ceive the throng of pious visitors, who daily 
flocked towards it from the four points of the 
(Sompass ; and he was fain to petition the bishop 
for an additional tract of ground, so as to 
enlarge it. Various miracles were wrought by 
St. Fiacre during his sojourn in the district of 
Breuil; and we read in Toussaint Duplessis, 
that " the identical stone used by the saint as 
his nightly couch is still held in high veneration 
at Breuil, and that many a miracle has been 
performed simply by touching it." 

Historians are not unanimous respecting the 
precise year of St. Fiacre's death ; the general 
opinion, however, is (and it is that of Mabillon) 
that he died on August 30th, 670. In several 
dioceses of France, principally in those of Arras, 
Meaux, &c., St. Fiacre is regarded as the patron 
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saint. Certain biographers attest that Fiacre 
was appointed Bishop of Meaux on the death 
of St. Faron ; but with regard to this, there 
Knger some louring doubts. Whatever be 
the case, it is acknowledged by all writers that 
St. Fiacre was a profound theologian ; and in 
favour of many a youthftil aspirant to the 
priesthood did he cause this science in divinity 
to fructify by a hundredfold, during the many 
years which he spent in shedding his holy 
influence over Gaul. 

In the twelfth century Pope Gregory XL 
directed Kerre de Clinsy, Bishop of Meaux, to 
cause a solemn translation to be made of the 
remains of St Fiacre. And King Louis XL in 
1478, ordered a splendid shrine to be erected 
for them. In 1627, Jean de Belleau, like- 
wise Bishop of Meaux, sent a considerable por- 
tion of those saintly relics to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, at the request of the latter, who 
soon afterwards deposited them in a gorgeous 
church, which he directed to be built for the 
purpose, on one of the most delightful spots 
in the grand-ducal dominions. 

Queen Anne of Austria was wont to attribute 
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the recovery of her spouse, King Louis XIII., 
to the mtercession of St. Fiacre, to solicit which 
she went on an especial pilgrimage to the Cathe- 
dral of Meaux. She used, moreover, to ascribe 
to his mediation the birth of Louis XIV., the 
future Louis le Grand. 



I have just now referred to the infrequency of 
heinous crime in the Irish capital within my 
memory. In the provinces a similar remark is 
applicable, a fact proved by the traditions in 
two most respectable families, the Dowdalls 
and the Nangles, who were closely related 
some three-fourths of a century since ; which 
traditions are still preserved in Meath, among 
the memorable occurrences of the county. 

In one case, an entire family, consisting of 
father, mother, several children and servants, 
were butchered and their house was plundered. 
The miu'derers were brought to justice, how- 
ever, through the agency, and principally on the 
evidence of a fool, who was charitably fed and 
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sheltered by Mr. Dowdall ; a practice general at 
that period of the Irish gentry. 

Of all the persons residing in the house, this 
fool was the only one who escaped the slaughter. 
He was present when, the day after the crime, 
the coroner, magistrates, and nearly the whole 
population of the country were assembled at the 
scene of the tragedy. It will be easily believed 
that exclamations of horror escaped all the wit- 
nesses as each victim was exposed. 

** Ah, that's nothing," said Jemmy (the fool). 
" The funniest thing of all was when Paddy 
Mullen, the fosterer, took hold of Master 
Watt to kill him. * Oh, daddy, daddy,' said the 
child, * don't hurt me !' * Won't I ?' said Paddy, 
and didn't he ?" and then Jemmy narrated the 
particulars of the poor infant's death by the 
hand of the monster whose wife had been its 
nurse. 

" And how did you escape. Jemmy ?" asked 
the coroner of the simpleton. 

" Oh, by gorra ! easy enough. When I saw 
them pursue Bet Daly, I ran to the dairy and 
jumped into a churn ; but I popped up my 
head every time that I heard a new cry." 
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Paddy Mullen was taken into custody on the 
spot, for he had had the hardihood to join all 
the neighbours in repairing to the scene of the 
crime. One of his associates, arriested on sus- 
picion, turned King's evidence, however, and 
denounced the whole gang, who were tried at 
Trim at the next assizes, and executed. 

The case of Mr. Nangle was this. At that 
period, and long afterwards, it was the custom 
of graziers (and Mr. Nangle was opulent) to 
proceed on horseback to fairs to sell or pur- 
chase stock. That portable commodity, bank- 
notes, was then comparatively unknown, there- 
fore the grazier rode with saddle-bags, in which, 
if he were going to buy, he stowed his money 
(gold) before setting out, or in which, when a 
seller, he enclosed it preparatory to his lodging 
it with his banker, in Dublin. 

Mr. Nangle left home on the 20th of August, 
.for a fair in the county of Longford, to buy 
store-cattle, and brought with him, stowed in 
the manner I have mentioned, several hundreds 
of guineas. His herdsman preceded him on 
foot ; he followed on a favourite horse. On 
the way he overtook, or was overtaken by, a 
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man well-mounted, in the garb of a horse.jobber 
(dealer) as he thought. They saluted each 
other, after which the jobber, who knew Mr. 
Nangle and his errand well, stated he was going 
to the fair of , to buy heifers. 

" Exactly my object," said Mr. Nangle ; " I 
thought at first you were a horse-dealer. We 
will jog on together, if you have no objection." 

They had proceeded thus for some miles, 
when they came to a bridle-road, which the 

stranger said was a short cut to . Mr. 

Nangle objected and said, he did not know 
that road ; that there was no occasion for haste, 
that day being only the eve of the fair, and 
that they were sure to arrive at — — before 
nightfall. The jobber insisted, however, and 
suggested that it might be advantageous to see 
the stock arrive, and possible to strike a better 
bargain than if they waited for the fair 
day, " the practice at Ballinasloe," as he 
observed. 

Overcome by these arguments, Mr. Nangle 
assented, and taking the bridle-road, which ran 
between two hedges, they went on together. 
At length the pass becoming narrow, the 
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stranger affecting respect, fell behind, with the 
homely caution — 

" First in a wood and last in a bog." 

Half an hour afterwards the country was 
raised by the cries of a boy who had been 
herding sheep. The reapers ran from the 
adjoining corn-fields in crowds, and found 
Mr. Nangle prostrate on the ground, quite dead, 
his head literally swimming in a pool of blood 
flowing from a tremendous wound above his 
right temple, and from his throat, which was 
cut from ear to ear. As in the case of the 
murder of Weare by Thurtell, a bloody knife 
was found on the ground. 

Among the persons collected by the cries of 
the young shepherd, and the rumour which ran 
swiftly through the country, was a most intel- 
ligent and active constable. Taking the boy 
aside (for the coroner had not yet arrived) he 
questioned him touching his knowledge of the 
crime of which he had declared himself the 
witness. 

" I was guarding sheep," said he, " and heard 
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two gentlemen talking coming down the lane. 
One wore a frock, the other a frieze trusty loose 
over his shoulders, but his arms were not in the 
sleeves. I was lying in a brake, high above the 
road, yet because of the closeness of the hedges, 
did not perceive them till they were nearly 
abreast of me. Just there the path becomes 
narrow. One of the gentlemen, therefore, 
reined in his horse to let the other pass, who 
declined taking the lead ; but the other, the 
man in the frock, insisted, observing, that 
according to the golden i-ule — 

'^ * First in a wood and last in a bog/ 

the gentleman would not be incommoded by the 
slapping of the branches. 

"The gentleman who now lies dead there, 
then bowed, and went first. Immediately after 
he passed, the other doubled his loaden whip, 
and with one blow of it under the butt of the 
ear, knocked the gentleman off his horse. He 
then jumped from his own, and took a knife 
out of his pocket, and began cutting his throat. 
When he had done this, he unstrapped the 
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gentleman's saddle-bags, and poured a great 
deal of gold from it into his own. Then he 
mounted his horse and rode away swiftly." 

" And you ?" 

"I was so terrified, that I made no move- 
ment until the murderer was out of sight and 
hearing, and then I raised the hue and cry." 

The constable questioned the boy further 
respecting the i^e, person and appearance of 
the murderer, his clothing, and the colour of his 
horse, and received dear and full particulars on 
each point. Thus prepared, he took some of 
the leading persons assembled aside, and said : 

" It is not likely that the murderer, who 
evidently knew Mr. Nangle, and his purpose, and 
had lain in wait for him, will have gone towards 
the fsur in Longford ; but as, from the descrip- 
tion given of him by the boy, he is evidently a 
horse-jobber, he will have proceeded to another 
in a different direction, whither I shall follow 
him. Send men, however, in search of him 
into the county of Longford. I shall pursue 
him towards the other, and I think a truer 
destination, for it is a good horse-fair." 

Saying this, and wrapping the bloody knife 
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carefully in a piece of paper, he rode oflf at a 
good pace towards Palmerston, near Dublin, 
the fair of which town was to take place next 
day. 

Although well mounted, the necessity for 
inquiring respectmg the object of the pursuit re- 
tarded his journey. The results satisfied him, 
however, that he was on the right scent. He was, 
nevertheless, obliged to stop for the night at 
Clones. Early next morning he resumed his 
journey, but misinformation took him to Dun- 
boyne, where he found no trace of the murderer. 
He turned to the right once, therefore, and hit 
again upon the assassin's trail, and followed it 
up to the fair green of Palmerston, 

It was now two o'clock in the afternoon, the 
moment when the heat of the day, and their 
fatiguing operations, drove the dealers into 
the tents, with which as usual the field was 
crowded. 

Then commenced the most anxious portion 
of the constable's labours. He had unsuccess- 
fully entered and gone through every tent in 
the fair, and was returning disconsolately 
towards the inn at which he had put up his 
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own horse, when passing by a public-hoiise in 
the outskirts of the town, he looked accidentally 
into the stable-yard, and saw the hostler saddhng 
a horse, of the size, colour, and appearance of 
that described by the young shepherd. Enter- 
ing the yard, he asked t^e hostler to whom the 
Jiorse he was busy with belonged ? 

" To a north country jobber," said he, " who 
has just bought a string of horses that you 
must have seen going out of the gap as you 
came by. He intends selling them next Tues- 
day in Donnybrook, and is on the point of 
following them." 

" What sort of person is he ?" asked the 
constable. 

" Satisfy yourself," returned the ostler. 
" He is at dinner there within, in the tap-room, 
in the right-hand comer." 

Thus prepared, the constable turned aside ; 
unfolded the still bloody knife, and put it Into 
his waistcoat-pocket ; and having arranged a pair 
of handcuffs, with which he always travelled, and 
put them into his coat-pocket, he took out a 
brace of short pistols, and having adjusted the 
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priming, put them up, and walked into the house. 
Entering the parlour, he proceeded straight to 
the table, where he found a powerful man, of 
some forty years, at high dinner. He then 
called for some mutton-chops, and sat down 
opposite his man. The latter, flushed with 
success, and perhaps the frequent libations oC 
the morning in sealing each bargain he had 
made, was smiling over an unhappy chicken, 
just served hot from the spit, and not yet an 
hour deceased. Presently, however, the man 
uttered a curse in a growl ; then another, 
audibly. The fowl defied his skill in dissection, 
or the edge of the blunt instrument with which 
he toiled to dismember it. 

" You have gotten a bad knife there," said 
the constable. 

" D had," was the reply. 

Having by this time taken the bloody knife 
from his pocket, and opened the blade at fuU 
length, the constable said : " Take mine," and 
presented it. 

The murderer (for it was he) uttered a shriek 
on beholding it. Taking advantage of his 
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alarm, the constable threw himself upon him, 
and almost without resistance handcuffed him, 
A crowd, attracted by the cry of the assassin, 
and the rushing of the constable upon him, 
assembled round them. 

" Rescue me, boys !" said the prisoner. " This 
is a bum." 

" No such thing," said the constable. " With 
this knife this miscreant murdered, yesterday, 
Mr. Nangle.'' 

Convinced of this fact, the people assisted 
the officer in putting his captive into a hackney 
coach, into which he himself entered, and de- 
sired the coachman to drive to Kilmainham, 
the county gaol of Dublin, whence the murderer 
was in the course of time transferred to Trim, 
where he paid the forfeit of his atrocious 
crime. 

Strictly speaking, these incidents do not 
belong to my subject. They are atrocities 
which occur in every country. 

The families of DowdaU and Nangle would 
almost appear to have been doomed; for, if I re- 
member well, two other wholesale assassinations 
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have committed upon them, which in the esti- 
mation of the peasantry, contributed to the 
serious air and the ardent piety for which the 
survivors were distinguished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Disorganised state of Society in Ireland — Fahfe spirit of 
Proselytism — Effect of Penal Laws. 

The disorganisation of society in Ireland 
produced by conquests, forfeitures, confiscations, 
and, as it was termed, ^religious persecution 
(but which, like faction, of which it was a species, 
was only the madness of many for the gain of 
a few,) assiuned now what the French call a 
fearful development. The self-proclaimed Pro- 
testant, which was frequently a misnomer, for he 
was a mere robber, seized and entered upon the 
lands and houses of the Papists, and turned them 
to his own use ; sometimes without any form of 
law, and more frequently by its perversion ; 
always, however, to the utter disregard of justice. 
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To encourage proselytism in the vain belief that 
real conversion would grow out of professed 
conformity, rewards were offered to children 
to declare against their parents, brothers against 
brothers, servants against masters. False friends 
pertaining to the State religion, to whom pro- 
perty was transferred in trust by Roman 
Catholic owners, who hoped by that sub- 
terfiige to preserve at once their worldly pos- 
sessions and their faith, repaired to the 
Court of Chancery, and declared that fact, 
and as a matter of course became the pro- 
prietors. 

Of this species of perfidy and baseness, a 
remarkable instance occurred in the vicinity of 
Dublin. Mr. Malpas, who erected the obelisk 
on Killinay Hill, which stiU remained in my day, 
and a most striking ornament of Dublin Bay 
it was, handed over by deed to a neighbour, 
and soi-disant friend, Mr. E a very consi- 
derable landed property ; of which, in the man- 
ner above described, E , possessed himself 

Not content with this spoliation, he denounced 
his confiding fiiend as a Jacobite as well as a 
Papist. 
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The effect of this system was naturally to 
perpetuate the hatred of the Roman Catholics 
for the government which prescribed and legal- 
ised these confiscations. Families hitherto re- 
spectable, affluent, hospitable, and generous, but 
now plundered and impoverished — nay, reduced 
to misery — fell into disrepute and were com- 
peDed to solicit alms of those who had been 
their pensioners. Honourable pride, virtue, self- 
respect gave way. In a few cases the Roman 
Catholics conformed nominally to the State re- 
ligion, to save a remnant of their property. 
The contempt of their late co-religionists, rela- 
tives, or friends, who adhered under all the 
consequences to the faith of their fathers, and 
the maledictions of the Church, and the po- 
pulace were poured upon them. Remorse and 
irritation did the rest. The new convert be- 
came, as usual, still more the Protestant and 
persecutor than he who had never professed any 
other creed or principles. In the majority of 
instances, he was crushed, worn down, broken- 
hearted ; aU pride, spirit, and self-esteem gave 
way, and the previous land-holders sank into the 
condition of the pauper or the serf. Thus, in 

VOL. III. o 
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ray youth, the Devoy was a blacksmith; the 
Byrne of Bally raanus, a wooflen-draper ; the 
Cheevers, Lord Mount Leinster, clerk to Mrs. 
Byrne, rope-maker, of New Row, Thomas 
Street. 

Two examples of the working of the 
system, which prevailed even so lately as eighty 
years ago, will suffice to convey an idea 
of the situation of the Catholic gentry of that 
period, 

R B— — was a gentleman possessing 

a tolerably large fortune, residing in C 

Castle, near Kells, in the county of Meath. 
He was the eldest of six or eight brothers, 
giants in stature, all of whom lived in the castle 
or its dependencies ; and having no profession 
or pursuit, became almost of necessity, and like 
their contemporaries upon the adverse faction, 
dissolute and riotous. Towards the year 1745, 

his friends perceived that R — B , then a 

man of thirty or forty years of age, displayed 
symptoms approaching to imbecility or folly, 
which declared itself in inordinate susceptibility 
of the tender passion. Fearing that he would 
contract a marriage with an inferior, his brothers 
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pressed him to seek a wife in the circles of the 
gentry of the county. He said he would think 
of it. When pressed more closely, he desired 
that they would suggest to him a suitable match. 
They named several, all of which he declared 
non-receivable, on grounds the most absurd. 
Miss Bligh, for example, he scorned ; " her 
family being scarcely a hundred years settled in 
Meath 1" Alarmed at this opposition to their 
project, his friends became importunate, and 
said : " Since you disapprove all that we propose, 
choose for yourself" 

" Now you talk common sense," said he. 
" I will marry the daughter of a gentleman — 
a pretty girl I have long loved." 

" What gentleman ?" 

"NedB , ofN ." 

Whether agreeable or otherwise to his family, 

they acquiesced in this choice ; and R 

B married his fair namesake, and brought 

her home to his castle. 

At that period there lived Counsellor John 
O'Reilly. He was a gentleman by birth, and a 
barrister by profession, as the title given to him 
D 2 
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indicates, and was in some respects the Q'Con- 
nell of that day. He was a man of talent and 
energy, and had been deputed by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to represent them, I will 
not say at the Court of George II., but in 
London ; holding a retainer, and interfering 
on the spot in matters connected with his 
mission, communicating the results to his 
constituents, and informing them whenever 
any new danger or attack menaced them or 
their property. 

In the course of time, the fiinds to maintain 
Mr. O'Reilly in this position failed ; his own 
patrimony was expended, and he returned 
penniless to Ireland, without having achieved 
much for those who had deputed him to 
London. "Power is too powerful," said he; 
" we must submit to fate." 

Although unsuccessful, he was well received 
by the Roman Catholic gentry, whose interests 
he had certainly sought to maintain. Money 
was out of the question. They offered him 
hospitality, and he continued for some time 
the guest in succession of half the Catholic 
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families of Meath. Among others, R 

B was more than kind to him ; he 

invited him to, and domesticated him in 
C Castle. 

An improper intimacy between O'Reilly and 
the lady of his host ensued, it is to be feared. 
Not content with their disregard of aU the ties 

which bound them to the unhappy R 

B , now falling into idiotcy, they sought to 

render him the laughing-stock of his servants, 
tenants, and neighbours ; paradiag him io gro- 
tesque apparel, with his face daubed with yellow 
ochre. 

Indignant at and fatigued by this infamous 
abuse of the poor man's weakness, and irritated 
possibly by the alienation of their brother's 

income for O'Reilly's benefit, R 's giant 

relatives resolved on taking the law into their 
own hands — no unusual practice in those days. 
They imprisoned him in a chamber of his own 
house, therefore, and turned his faithless wife 
and her paramour out of doors. 

The guilty pair did not quit the castle empty- 
handed, however. They carried with them an 
iron coffer, in which were preserved the title- 
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deeds of the estate, and other documents; 
and these they pawned with Sir , grand- 
father of the present Lord , for a thou*- 

sand pounds. 

The lender waited not repayment : " he filed 
a bill of discovery in the Court of Chancery,'* 
as that process was denominated in those days. 

He showed that B was a Papist, and he 

himself a Protestant, and a decree was passed 
investing him with the estate. 

The brothers of B resisted. They de- 
fended with their persons, and by the aid of 

their retainers, the Castle of C , and with 

some loss of life, I think. Overpowered, they 
retired at length, and perceiving that aU their 
efforts to obtain justice were vain, one or two 
of them, infuriated by their wrongs, conformed 
to the Protestant religion, and claimed the 
alienated estates. After a long course of im- 
poverishing litigation, they were beaten by the 
baronet, for he was not yet ennobled. One of 
them fell in a duel; another, I think, in re- 
taining forcibly possession of the castle. Re- 
duced to poverty, the survivors ended their 
days in obscurity and unhappiness. 
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The descendaat of R — ■ — • B , the chief 

of the family, was in its reduced condition, 
apprenticed about the year 1760, to a trade, 
the refiige of the offspring of half the ancient 
Roman Catholic families of Leinater. At the 
beginning of the present century, he was a 
turner, living in Catherine Street, near Meath 
Street, Dublin, and emigrated to America shortly 
afterwards. 

A gleam of hope, which oever reached him 
in his exile, occurred some thirty years since 
to a relative of his, a member of the legal 
profession. In reflecting upon the unhappy 
foil of the B — — s, this cousin remembered 
that previously to the elopement of Mrs, 

R B , with Counsellor John, a 

portion of his {B 's) estate, now of the 

value of four thousand pounds per annum, 

had be«i mort^ged to a Mr. N for a 

thousand pounds ; and that Mr. N being 

a Protestant, and in possession, that portion 

of R B 's estate was not mentioned in 

the decree on the bill of discovery, filed by Sir 

■ . He fiirther ascertained that Mr. N , 

being an honest, honourable man, or satisfied 
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with undisturbed possession of the lands and 
mansion-house of — — , had taken no steps to 
legalise his holding the portion of the Papist's 
property over which he had a lien. 

Alas ! limitation had run against the daim 
which the lawyer was about to make for 
restitution of his relation's property, and that 
hope vanished. 

One word more respecting this unfortunate 
family, to illustrate further the operation of 
the penal laws at that period. One of the 
Balfes, brothers of Robin, who had, as the 
phrase went, " turned Protestant," in order to 
claim and recover the family fortune, became 
from change of position, chagrin, privation, 
and resentment, an irritable, violent, despe- 
rate man, and being of huge proportions, was 
the terror of half the country, especially when in 
his cups. In a public-house brawl one night, 
he was beset by a roomful of half-intoxicated 
men, whom he had insulted. During half 
an hour he, with his back to*the wall, defended 
himself resolutely and effectively, inflicting fear- 
ful wounds on the assailants. At length a 
window over his head was opened, and a 
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virago armed with a chumdash appeared at 
it. With a terrible blow, which fractured his 
skull, she felled the giant. 

He was carried to his sister's house, where 
it was found that his case was desperate. 
Informed that his death was inevitable, Balfe, 
who never contemplated a real change of creed, 
consented to receive the visit of a Roman 
Catholic priest. Becoming from that fact, 
however, what was termed " a relapsed Papist," 
and the laws i^ainst Popish priests adminis- 
tering the sacraments of their Church, parti- 
cularly to persons in his circumstances, being 
severe (in fact it was a capital oiFence), much 
secregy was required in procuring for the dying 
man the consolations of religion, A clei^yman 
was found, however, to brave the conse- 
quences. He arrived at the house where 

B lay, disguised as a woman, and seated 

on a pillion behind a peasant of the neigh- 
bourhood, an ex-tenant of the family, and 
having administered the sacraments to the 
dying man, he then withdrew. 

The surviving relatives of B expressed 

their determination to take vengeance of the 
D 3 
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faction by whom he had been murdered, as 
they deemed it. " No," said the dying gladia^ 
tor, with a last eflfort; "let there be no ven- 
geance, no prosecution. I brought it on 
myself." Then raising himself on his elbow, 
and his eye momentarily flashing, as he looked 
upwards, he added, with the air of Altamofit : 
" With that black-thorn stick I struck the first 

blow, and it felled Jack ." Having uttered 

this he fell back on his pillow and expired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Working of the Penal Code — Orange Ascendancy — 
Lord Cheeterfietd — Miss Ambrose (afterwards Lady 
Palmer) — The statue ,of William III. — Madame de 
Oenlis— Captain MoU Nugent — The toast at the 
Castle. 

The second instance of the working of the 
penal code, in its legalisation of confiscatioD, 
and encouragement of soi-disant conversions 
to the established religion, which I promised, 
is the following : 

Seventy or eighty years ago, there resided in 
Soho Square, London, an Irish Roman Catholic 
gentleman, known among his friends as " Geo- 
gh^an of London," Pl^tending to be, or being 
really alarmed, lest a rdative (Mr. Geoghegan 
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of Jamestown) should conform to the Pro- 
testant religion, and possess himself of a con- 
siderable property, situate in Westmeath, Ire- 
land, of which he (Geoghegan of London) was 
tenant for life, and of which, if I remember 
rightly, Geoghegan of Jamestown was the 
presumptive heir, Geoghegan of London re- 
solved upon a proceeding to which the reader 
will attach any epithet it may seem to war- 
rant. 

He repaired to Dublin, reported himself to 
the necessary authorities, and professed, in all 
its required legal forms, the Protestant religion 
on a Sunday, sold his estates on Monday, and 
relapsed into Popery on Tuesday. 

He did not effect these changes unostenta- 
tiously ; for he saw no reason for mauvais^ 
honte, as he called it. He expressed admira- 
tion of the same principle of convenient apostacy, 
which governed Henri IV.'s acceptance of 
the French crown. "Paris vaut bien une 
messe," said that gay, chivalrous, but some- 
what unscrupulous monarch. Thus, when 
asked the motive for his abjuration of Catho- 
licism, Geoghegan replied : " I would rather 
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trust my soul to God for a day, than my 
property to the fiend for ever." 

This somewhat impious speech was in keep- 
ing with his conduct at ChrisUChurch when he 
made his religious profession : the sacramental 
wine being presented to him he drank off the 
entire contents of the cup. The officiating 
dergyman rebuked his indecorum. " You need 
not grudge it me," said the neophyte ; " it's 
the dearest glass of wine I ever drank." 

In the afternoon of the same day he entered 
the Globe Coffee Room, E^sex Street, then fre- 
quented by the most respectable of the citizens 
of Dublin. The room was crowded. Putting 
his hand to his sword, and throwing a glance of 
de6ance around, Geoghegan said : 

" I have read my recantation to-day, and any 
moD who says I did right is a rascal !" 

There exists still, a further expression of 
Mr. Geoghegan, which, had the features I have 
traced not been preserved, would convey a per- 
fect picture of the man ; but it was a jest upon 
a matter too sacred to justify its repetition in 
print in the terms employed. The gist of it is 
this. 
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A Protestant with whom he was conversing 
the moment before he left home to read his 
recantation, said to him : '* For all your as- 
sumed Protestantism, Geoghegan, you will die 
a Pa4)ist," 

" Fi done, mon ami !" replied he. " That is 
the last thing of which I am capable." 

One more specimen of the operation of the 
penal laws, and I have done with that part of 
my subject. It is so ungracious that nothing 
but the necessity for plainly exhibiting the 
system, could induce me further to dwell upon 
it. 

Mr. Geoghegan had a relative, Mr. Kedagh 
Geoghegan, of Donower, in the county of West- 
meath, who, though remaining faithful to the 
creed of his forefathers, enjoyed the esteem and 
respect of the Protestant resident gentry of his 
county beyond most men of his time. Not- 
withstanding his profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion precluded his performing the 
functions of a grand juror, he attended the 
assizes at Mullingar regularly, in common with 
other gentlemen of Westmeath, and dined with 
the grand* jurors. 
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On one of those occasions, a Mr. Stepney, 
a man of considerable fortune in the county, 
approached him, and remarked : '^ Geoghegan, 
that is a capital team to your carriage. I 
have rarely seen four finer horses — nor better 
matched. Here, Geoghegan, are twenty 
pounds," tendering him a sum of money in 
gold. " You understand me. They are mine." 
And he moved towards the door, apparently 
with the intention of taking possession of his 
purchase. The horses, not yet detached from 
Mr. Geoghegan*s carriage, were still in the yard 
of the inn close by. 

" Hold, Stepney !" said Geoghegan. " Wait 
one moment. I shall not be absent for more 
than that time." He then quitted the room 
abruptly, and was seen running in great haste 
towards the inn at which he always put up. 

There was something in the scene that had 
just occxured which shocked the feelings of the 
witnesses of it, and something in the manner 
of Geoghegan, that produced among them a 
dead silence and a conviction that it was not to 
end there. Not a word was yet spoken, when 
the reports of foiu* pistol-shots stVuck their 
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ears, and in a few seconds afterwards Geoghegan 
was perceived coming from the direction of the 
inn, laden literally with fire-arms. He mounted 
to the room in which the party were assembled, 
holding by their barrels a brace of pistols in 
each hand. Walking directly up to Stepney, he 
said: " Stepney, you cannot have the horses 
for which you bid just now." 

" I can, and will have them." 

" You can't. I have shot them ; and. 
Stepney, unless you be as great a coward as 
you are a scoundrel, I will do my best to shoot 
you. Here, choose your weapon, and take your 
ground. Gentlemen, open if you please, and see 
fair play." 

He then advanced upon Stepney, offering him 
the choice of either pair of pistols. Stepney, 
however, declined the combat and quitted the 
room, leaving Geoghegan the object of the 
unanimous condolements of the rest of the 
party and overwhelmed with their expressions 
of sympathy and of regret for the perversion of 
the law of which Mr. Stepney had just sought to 
render him the object. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that Mr, 
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Stepney, in his offer of twenty pounds for horses 
that were worth twenty times that sum, was only 
availing himself of one of the enactments of the 
penal code, which forbade a Papist the posses- 
sion of a horse of greater value than five pounds. 

Notwithstanding this incident, old Kedagh 
Greoghegan continued to visit Mullingar during 
the assizes for many years afterwards ; but to 
avoid a similar outrage, and to keep in recol- 
lection the cruel nature of the Popery laws, his 
cattle thenceforwardconsisted of four oxen. 

If a much regretted friend of Irish 
descent Henry Neale* were right in his con- 
jecture that Jack Cade was an Irishman, the 
renowned insui^ent was probably a Geoghegan, 
for I have never heard of the name Kedagh, 
except in that family. There was a Mr. 
Kedagh FitzGerald of Redmonstown, West- 
meath, hut his Christian name was given him 
in comphment to his maternal grandfather, 
Kedagh Geoghegan. 

Jack Cade's proclamation at Blackheath 

* Henry Neale shortly before his death had com- 
menced the publication of a new edition of Shakapeare, 
with original notes. 
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commenced with these words (according to 
Shakspeare) : " We, John Cade, so ' termed 
of our reputed father." 

Dick the Butcher observes aside, however : — 
" Or rather of stealing a Cade of herrings." 

Was a cade a hundred ? The name Kedagh, 
pronounced Cady, indicated originally " the 
leader of a hundred horse," as the last Geo- 
ghegan of Sionan at least told me. I have a 
recollection that surnames or family names in 
Ireland originated in an order that all the 
inhabitants should assume one, and that in 
compUance with it, each tribe, sept or clan, 
with a view to render memorable that member 
of their family or sept who had performed 
some act of valour, adopted his appellation, as 
the family name. Those who took the name 
of their father for their patronyme, prefixed 
the Irish word "Mac'* (signifying "son of), 
as MacDonough for instance. Those who, with 
a like object, adopted the name of their grand- 
father, or more remote ancestor, prefixed to it 
in English the letter O', with an apostrophe, 
the abbreviation of the English word " of," 
which is itself the literal translation of an Irish 
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word, of which I only remember the sound — 
ooa. Thus O'Neill, for example, indicated 
the descendant of Nial. 

I have no doubt myself of the soundness of 
this derivation. " Keds^h, the leader of a hun- 
dred horse," instead of becoming a suraame, 
like Stewart and Butler, the titles of employ- 
ments respectively, was given as a Christian 
name in a famUy which had already a proud 
family appellation, " MacGeoghegan, " whose 
motto, "lianbh dharrig a buadh" (the bloody 
hand for ever), leads me to another family. 

I have often heard in England, that the 
motto of the Leinster fiimily, " Crom a boo," 
had its origin in the feats of a certain chivalrous 
cat or monkey which were performed in the 
Castle of Crom, the chief seat, an appendage of 
the great estate of the fltzGeralds in Kildare. 
The words "a boo" (to victory, or for ever), 
fijrmed however, the motto of several Irish 
families, and had been or was, in fact, the 
war-cry of such sept. Thus the war-cry of the 
Geoghegans was, " The bloody hand for ever !" 
The Irish form, in English, is " High for the 
bloody hand !" That of the O'Neills, " The 
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green flag of Ireland to victory (for ever) !" 
The O'Reillys, " Fear dacht agus firine a 
buadh" (With manlihood and truth to 
victory) ! &c * " Crom a boo " (buadh) was 
therefore the war-cry of the FitzGeralds, the 
most popular family of Ireland after the 
O'Briens and O'Neills. 

Glorious as the FitzGeralds were, they had 
powerful rivals in their neighbours, the But- 



* Something of this sort was practised in the Rehel- 
lion of 1798. The rebel forces of Wexford and 
Wicklow were organised in corps, each taking the name 
of the district to which its members belonged. Being 
unprovided with the ordinary military means of sum- 
moning to parade or to assemble, a man with a sonorous 
voice called upon them, like the Turk on the minaret, 
to come to prayers^ before going to fight. Thus might 
be heard, for example : "Ballymanus,'* (the Byrons), 
*• come to your colours !" On another ocasion, where 
a rebel would have strayed from his corps, he cried, as 
the case might be, " Ardemine !" or ** Monaseed !" or 
" Coolgrency ! where the devil are you?" Another poor 
fellow, finding himself in a row in a remote part of the 
camp, would call for help to his clansmen, *' Tinahealy ! 
Tinahealy ! B — and O — Fm murdered !" And yet 
what a stand they made ! 
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lers, with a hon-mot of a dying chief of which 
family I shall conclude this digression. 

He had been cut down in a battle between 
" the Houses twain" of Kildare and Kilkenny, 
was picked up by some soldiers of the Fitz- 
GeraldS) placed on their shields, and borne on 
their shoulders off the field — not generously, 
but in triumph, for they ins^llted their noble 
burden every moment by crying ; " Where is 
the great Earl of Ormond now ?" 

Raising himself, like Marmion, for a last 
word, he proudly exclaimed, in answer to the 
taunt : " Where be ought to be — on the necks 
of the Geraldines." 

It was about the middle of the last century 
that the " No Popery" system attained to its 
culminating point in Ireland. Then and for 
sixty years afterwards the British Government, 
whatever its own views of it were, felt obliged 
to acquiesce in those of the home party, and 
to permit, with the reputation of appearing to 
direct them, inflictions on the proscribed sect, 
which were highly disapproved by every man 
of liberality and sagacity connected with the 
government. Of this latter dass an illus- 
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trious example was found in the Lord-lieute- 
nant of the day (1745 I think), the cdebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

The time is not remote when the British 
Government wisely interfered to terminate party 
processions and manifestations in Ireland ; but 
there remained then to be removed only a 
trifling remnant of the pomp and circumstance 
with which the Orange festivals were celebrated 
at the period of Lord Chesterfield's vice-royalty, 
and during a long period afterwards. The 
principal of those were the 1st and 1 2th of 
July, anniversaries of the battles of the Boyne 
and of Aughrim ; and the 4th of November, 
King William's birth-day. I shall elsewhere 
refer to a print, published in Dublin in 
1784, representing the Volunteers of Dublin, 
under the command of the Duke of Leinster, 
assembled round the statue of King WilUam 
on College Green, the 4th of November, 1779, 
at the moment when the cannon thundered a 
salute. This display was annual Within my 
own recollection, and even till the period of the 
Union, on each 4th of November, the troops 
composing the garrison of Dublin marched 
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from their respective barracks to the Royal 
Exchange, and there turning to the right up to 
the Castle, and to the left to the College, Uned 
the streets, Cork Hill, Dame Street, and Col- 
lege Green, on each side the way. 

At the same time the Lord-lieutenant would 
be holding a lev^e ; and I think a drawing-room 
wound up the observances, at which the nobi- 
lity, the bishops, the members of the House of 
Commons (the Speaker at their head), the 
judges, the bar, the provost, vice-provost, and 
fellows of Trinity College, and other pubhc 
functionaries were present. The lev^ over, 
the Lord-heutenant issued in his state-carriage, 
and with great pomp from the Castle, jiassed 
down the line of streets, and round the 
statue of King William, and then returned to 
the Castle. In that promenade he was followed 
also in carriages by the great officers of state, 
the bishops, the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, and those of the gentry who had been 
present at the lev^e. 

It was the custom in the time of Lord 
Chesterfield, and long afterwards, for every 
person, ladies as well as gentlemen, appearing at 
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the levies or drawing-rooms at the Castle on 
the festivals in question, to wear orange lilies in 
their bosoms or at their boutonnieref and it was 
on one of those occasions that Lord Chesterfield 
paid to a Miss Ambrose, afterwards Lady 
Palmer, the reigning belle of the day, the well- 
known compliment which, I shall venture to 
transcribe. 

The levies and drawing-rooms of that period 
were more exclusive than the good sense and 
condescension of modern British sovereigns have 
rendered them. I have heard that the only 
member of the Irish merchants who figured in 
the vice-regal assemblies at the Castle at that 
time, was the young and transcendently beau- 
tiful lady just mentioned. She was the daughter 
of a Mr. Ambrose, a respectable brewer, and a 
Roman Catholic. At the drawing-room held 
on the 4th of November, 1745 or 1746, Lord 
Chesterfield approached her, and glancing at 
the flower in her bosom, uttered the following 
impromptu : 

" Pretty Tory, where's the jest. 
Of wearing orange on a breast. 
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Which in whitenesa doth disclose 
The beauty of the rebel rose ?"' 

On retiring from his government, and pre- 
senting himself at Court in Iiondon, George 11. 
asked him, among other questions : " My Lord 
Chesterfield, are not those Irish Papists most 
dangerous persons ?"* 

" I never met but one deserving that cha- 
racter. Sir." 

" No ! and who was that ?" 

" Miss Ambrose." 
* Seventy years afterwards I was presented to 
her at her residence in Henry Street, Dublin. 
Being informed by the friend to whom I owed 
the hono\u* of my introduction to her Ladyship, 
that I ought to make my bow to the gods of 
her idolatry — Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon, I 
acquitted myself so satisfactorily by a genu- 
flexion before the portraits of each, immediately 
after my obeisance to herself, that I obviously 
made upon the venerable lady, then upwards 
of ninety, a favourable impression. 

* For more than a century Lady Palmer was always 
spoken of as "the dangerous Papist." 
VOL. ni. B 
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" You are fond of portraits, I perceive/* said 
she ; " there is another in the room. Do you 
find it to resemble any person you have seen ?" 

It was that of a lovely dark girl of eighteen 
or twenty. The truth flashed upon me, and 
I replied with a bow of unaffected veneration, 
" A great deal, in the eyes especially," and I 
spoke truly. 

I might have added that the fine aquiline 
nose remained, but ninety years had impaired 
its harmony with the other features, and re- 
ference to it in terms of admiration, might 
have suggested to the still keen-witted lady 
that I presumed to flatter. 

In person, Lady Palmer was tall, as tall as 
another celebrated woman, to whom, in Sep- 
tember, 1830, I had the advantage of being 
presented — I mean Madame de Genlis. The 
literary reputation of the latter transcended that 
of Lady Palmer ; but the unspotted character 
of Lady Palmer was an ample compensation 
for any comparative deficiency of esprit. Very 
few of the living generation in Ireland re- 
member the daughter of Madame de Genlis, 
the Lady Pamela. She died in Paris, twenty 
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years ago, in drcumstances, the mention of 
vyhich will inflict a pang on all who deplore 
the untimely end of her fearless, ardent, 
chivalrous husbfuid, Lord Edward. 

Poor Lady Pamela ! When a little boy, 
as I was passing one day with a relative, near 
the Royal Exchange, Dublin, she was pointed 
out to -me walking with her husband. I 
was recommended to impress their ap- 
pearance on my memory, and it is engraven 
on it. 

Lord and Lady Edward were each below 
the middle size ; both good-looking. He, 
lively and animated ; she, mild, but not 
serious of aspect. He wore a green coat and 
a green-and-white cravat ; she was dressed in, 
I think, a doth walking-dress of dark green, 
and a green neckerchief, for it was in winter. 

The portrait of Lord Edward, given in 
Moore's life of him, is a very correct re- 
semblance. 

Before I paused to mention my introduction 

to Madame de Genlis, I had been relating the 

circumstances of my presentation to Lady 

Palmer, The remaining incidents of my rece^ 

E 2 
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tion were common-place except, perhaps, that 
(in compliment to my tact and discernment, I 
suppose) I was gratified with double rations 
of seed-cake and London particular : the one, 
because it was invariably served to a visitor; 
the other, in acknowledgment possibly of my 
gallantry. 

Lady Palmer lived many years afterwards. 
Her Ladyship was not the only Roman Catholic 
who appeared at the Castle balls and drawing- 
rooms in those times. There is a story told of 
a lady, a member of the Clare or Westmeath 
family. I have heard, that she was the daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Westmeath, and the 

honourable Bellew, daughter of Lord 

Bellew, who for some reason which has escaped 
me, was strangely distinguished by the title 
of " Captain Moll Nugent." Perhaps it was 
the following circumstance that obtained for 
her that unfeminine title. 

Generally speaking, in mixed companies, 
.allusion to politics, to Jacobites, or Williamites, 
was omitted, even in those days. Some- 
times, either through design or inadvertence, 
however, etiquette was infringed, and the Roman 
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Catholics present were affronted, or felt them- 
selves to be 80, by toasts or expressions recall- 
ing to them their defeat. Thus, at supper after 
the ball given at the Castle on a 4th of 
November, the Lord-lieutenant for the time 
being, gave as a toast, " the glorious and im- 
mortal memory of the great and good King 
William, who delivered us from brass money. 
Pope, Popery, wooden shoes, and slavery I" 

" m drink your toast my Lord," said Miss, 
or Lady, Moll Nugent, " but with a trifling 
addition, if you will give me leave." 

" Certainly," repUed the Viceroy. 

" Then," said she, " I shall add the memory 
of the sorrel horse that broke his neck !" 

This is not a pleasant story. Much less does 
it furnish a type of the Irishwoman of rank of 
that period. 

** I do not like your manly belles, 
Your Chevaliers d'Eon,* and HaOBah Snells." 



* One of the most extraordinary episodes of the 
history of the last century will be a memoir of this 
person, whose celebrity rested a good deal on showy 
talent and skill, and especially upon the doubts that 
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But allowance must be made for a high-spirited 
young woman, a rigid Roman Catholic possibly, 
but certainly a fanatical partisan of the expelled 
Stuarts, to whom, the legal possessors of the 
throne of those realms, her family had been 
faithful even to desperation, and had suffered for 
it in its members and in its property. All this 
and her daily observation of the persecution of 
her friends and creed, and of insults wantonly 
offered to her party, which none of the male 
sex dared resist, rankled in her bosom, and it 
only required the slightest spark to produce an 
explosion. This display of the ascendancy of 
the Orangemen she considered the more cow- 
ardly because chastisement of it could not be 
anticipated, there being no male Roman Catholic 
present. She rose, therefore, to protest against 

existed respecting his sex up to the moment of his 
decease in London, at a very advanced age. Frequently, 
while a young boy, at the commencement of the present 
century, I dined in company with a man well known in 
Europe in that Say, the Chevalier O* Gorman, who had 
married a sister of the Chevalier d*Eon. It will 
scarcely be credited, that at that period O' Gorman 
himself believed Chevalier d'Eon to be a woman. I 
have more than once heard him express that opinion. 
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what she deemed a violation of the rights of 
hospitality and of the principles of good-breeding; 
for, she continued to argue, that he who gave 
the original toast knew there was present at 
least one Roman Catholic lady whose suscept- 
ibilities it was sure to wound. 

She was wrong, however, in supposing that 
the toast in question was a volunteer. It 
had been ever since the overthrow of the 
Stuarts a charter toast at the Castle, and 
with all the great corporations. It was, there- 
fore, as a matta* of routine that it was given by 
the noble host, who moreover believed that 
every person present was cognisant of that fact. 
He inferred, therefore, that nobody would feel 
surprbe or indignation upon his proposing the 
toast. Upon the present occasion, however, 
he reckoned without his hdte, as we have seen. 
Viewed as the circumstance may be, now when 
we are all sober, the toast drunk by Captain 
Moll Nugent, raised her to the pinnacle of 
popularity with her party. 

When incidents like these were possible in 
high places, the latitude will easily be conceived 
in which as regarded insult and provocation, 
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and resistance, the inferior grades of society 
indulged, and the consequent state of irritation 
in which the country was held for a hundred 
years. A hundred years ? Ay, and upwards ; for 
long after the commencement of the present 
century there continued to exist in the front of 
a house in Nassau Street, Dublin, between 
Grafton Street and Dawson Street, a marble 
tablet, inserted in the wall, in which a bust 
of King William, of the natural size, and in 
bas-relief, was to be seen, and beneath it this 
inelegant and unworthy distich : 

" May we never want a Williamite, 
To kick the breech of a Jacobite." 

This monument of intolerance and execrable 
taste was, moreover (at the expense of*the city, 
it would seem) as regularly painted, and its 
epigraph as carefuDy picked out preparatory to 
each 4 th of November, as the statue of King 
William on College Green. That it caused 
heartburning, I recollect well ; but its removal 
was due only to the demolition of the entire 
house for the purpose of local improvement. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Luttrek— Dr. Boyton's Painphlet— The Challenge 
— An Apology — Death of Henry Lawes Luttrel — 
"The Devfl'a Mills" —The Sentinel on Guard and 
the Indian. 

"There is in this young man's conduct," 
wrote Junius to Lord North, " a strain of 
prostitution which, for its singularity, I cannot 
but admire. He has discovered a new line in 
the human character. He has degraded even 
the name of Luttrel." 

And yet these lines were written by his great 
countryman. Sir Philip Francis, when he, the 
subject of them, Henry Lawes Luttrell, after- 
wards Earl of C , was little more than 

thirty years old ! 

Twenty years would seem to have produced 
E 3 
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no improvement in his alleged conduct, for 
somewhere about the year 1790 there appeared 
in Dublin a pamphlet written by Dr. Boyton, 
an eminent physician, in which, although not 
expressly named, Lord C found him- 
self charged, by inuendo, with the grossest 
possible crime, a capitally criminal outrage 
upon an orphan, or very poor and very young 
girl, named Mary Lawless, procured for him 
by a wretched woman of the name of Mary 
Lewellyn. 

This pamphlet bore for epigraph the following 
extract from " Lear :" 

" Tremble, thou wretch. 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp'd of justice !" 

As accessory before the fact, in the offence 
just mentioned, Mary Lewellyn was prosecuted, 
convicted, and sentenced to death at the Com- 
mission Court of Oyer and Terminer, held in 
Green Street, Dublin. With respect to the 
principal in the atrocity, the evidence was not 
so conclusive as to justify the impeachment of 
him whom public rumour pointed at as the 
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criminal. He, therefore, escaped the punish- 
meat, which his wretched instrument, as was 
everywhere said and believed, had incurred. A 
certfun Saturday was named for its infliction. 

The peer stood his ground without flinching, 
although the whole torrent of public opinion was 
poured against him, accompanied by curses loud 
and deep. He was, in fact, a man whom 
nothing could intimidate ; but his disregard of 
danger did not obtain for him that involuntary 
consideration which Dr. Johnson, I think, in 
speaking of the personal courage of Richard 
and Macbeth, says always suggests itself in 
favour of an intrepid man, even when he hap- 
pens to be a villain. He was hated, despised, 
hateful and despicable. 

About the time of these incidents, there 
flourished in Dublin, I believe, an ex-clergj'- 
man of the Roman Catholic religion who 
had succumbed to the seducer of " all man- 
kind/' as the philosophic Filch has it, and who 
had in one and the same day embraced the 
Established Church and a buxom wife in the 
person of a widow with whom he had been long 
intimate. This convert, while officiating and 
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serving as a Roman Catholic priest, was known 
as Father Fay. I forget whether, with the usual 
pension allowed to persons in his circumstances^ 
his orthodoxy was rewarded with a living, 
but if it were, it proved insufficient ; for some 
time after his recantation and marriage, Father 
Fay brought himself intcf trouble, and by the 
simplest possible process, namely, affixing to 
a slip of stamped paper, at the end of certain 
lines promising to pay to somebody a hundred 
pounds, another name than his own, upon which 
document he obtained the sum specified less 
the lawful interest, for Father Fay was scrupu- 
lous on that point. When the bill came to 
maturity, the forgery was discovered, and the 
Reverend Benedick was remorselessly arrested, 
committed to prison, brought to trial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged* 

Fortunately for him he was ordered to be 
executed on the same day and on the same 
scaflfold with Mary Lewellyn. Thus, at least, 
argued the censorious world ; for a reprieve and 
commutation of punishment having issued un 
favour of the wretched destroyer of an innocent 
child, the government (so it was surmised by 
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the Dublin pubKc) could not think of allowing 
the law to take its course in a case of infinitely 
less depravity. Thereupon Father Fay was 
also reprieved, and with his fair companion 
sentenced to the new penal settlement, Botany 
Bay, for life. 

I do not remember whether Mary Lewellyn 
was transported, but Father Fay made the 
voy^e to Sydney. He must have conducted 
himself well there, for after a few years he was 
allowed to return home. He settled in the 
county of Kildare ; visited Dublin occasionally, 
and was pointed out to me about the year 1798. 
He was a keen, sensible-looking man, and I re- 
member hearing of him enough to justify belief 
that he was a United Irishman in principle, but 
that his character of " reprobate priest" forbade 
his reception into any of the innumerable socie- 
ties of that body in Kildare. What became of 
him afterwards I have never heard. 

The commutation of the punishment awarded 
against Mary Lewellyn was assigned by public 
agreement to the credit of Lord C — ■ — , and 
was held to add considerably to the already 
strong presumptive evidence, circulated and 
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believed, of his complicity in the outrage of 
which the child Mary Lawless had been the 
victim. 

It was Ji-propos of the celebrated election for 
Middlesex, held at Brentford early in December, 

1768, that Junius spoke of Lord C in 

the terms prefixed to this chapter. Every- 
body knows the history of that disgraceful 
proceeding. Colonel Luttrel was the ministerial 
candidate, and employed to defend him and 
assault his opponents, a mob of desperadoes. 
In the course of the fearful riots which ensued, 
these rufHans attacked some partisans of the 
popular candidates with staves, bludgeons, and 
other deadly weapons, when a man named 
George Clarke was killed by one of Colonel 
Luttrel's bravoes, an Irish chairman of the 
name of Edward MacGuirk. He was tried for 
the murder of Clarke, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death ; but, as was believed. Colonel 
Luttrel used all his influence in his favour, and 
through the Duke of Grafton (as stated by 
Junius) succeeded in obtaining a free pardon 
for him. 

The recollection of this fact suggested, pos- 
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sibly, to Dr. Boyton new ground for suspicion 

against Lord C , in the case of Mary 

Lewellyn, Without bestowing upon his Lord- 
ship praise for protecting his guilty instruments. 
Dr. Boyton argued that he who so successfully 
interested himself for Edward MacGuirk, would 
consistently seek to relieve Mary Lewellyn from 
the consequences of her zeal in his service. 
The clemency of the government in respect of 
the latter, and the notorious influence of Lord 

C at the Castle, were considered by Dr. 

Boyton, irrefragable proofe that his Lordship 
was guilty. 

Under this impression. Dr. Boyton wrote 
the pamphlet alluded to. It recapitulated the 
known facts of the case, showed that the 
principal was more guilty than the acces- 
sory ; aod pointing, without naming, at Lord 

C , stated that he deserved death for it. 

This pamphlet produced a great sensation in 
Dubho. 

One forenoon, immediately after its publica- 
tion, Dr. BoytMi received a visit from an intimate 
friend, a person aheady of considerable celebrity, 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a gentleman of 
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large fortune, whose country residence was at 
Rathcoflfey, in the county of Kildare, but who 
identified himself with all the political occur- 
rences of the day in Dublin. On his entrance 
into Bojrton's study, the latter hastened to meet 
him, and said : " Rowan, you are the very man 
I wanted. Read this," handing him an 
opened letter. 

Rowan sat down and read the letter, which 
was a challenge from Lord C , demand- 
ing the contradiction of certain passages in Dr. 
Boyton's pamphlet, which went to charge Lord 

C with the crime committed upon the 

person of Mary Lawless, or a meeting. 

" And you wish me to act for you in this 
aflFair, Boy ton ?" said Rowan. 

" Certainly. That is, I wish you to see 

C 's friend, and fix the time and place for 

our meeting ; and without delay, lest the matter 
take wind,* and we be arrested." 

" That may become my duty as your friend," 
replied Hamilton Rowan, " but you must repose 
your honour in my hands, and leave to me 
the arrangements which I may consider called 
for." 
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" I do SO most implicitly," said Boyton. 

They shook hands, and Rowan left for 

Lord C 's residence. On reaching it he 

was immediately introduced to his Lord- 
ship. 

" I come," said Rowan, " as the friend of 
Dr. Boyton." 

" This is irregular," interrupted Lord C -. 

" See ray friend Colonel , and make 

the required arrangements with him for our 
meeting." 

" Not yet," said Rowan. " I must have a 
little preliminary explanation with yourself.'* 

"With me?" 

" Yes. You wrote this letter in my hand to 
Dr. Boyton ?" 

" I did." 

« Why ?" 

" Why ? Because he accuses me of being 
a ravisher, and deserving of the gallows." 

" Who says that my friend Dr. Boyton 
charges you with that crime ?'* 

" I do." 

" On what ground ?" 

" On this," said the little man, now in a 
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fury. " On this ;" and he handed Dr. Boyton's 
pamphlet to Rowan. 

" Have the goodness to point out to me the 
passages of which you complain." 

A tint of red suffused the yellow visage of 
his Lordship. 

" There !'' -said he, " and there — and there ! 
Is not that enough ?" 

" I perceive that Boyton does not spare 
invective or condemnation of the criminal. 
Who is he r 

" Who is whom ?" 

" The criminal." 

Caught in the snare thus adroitly prepared 
for him by the wily Rowan, the show of blood 

in C 's cheeks disappeared; but instead 

of his usual jaundice hue he became livid, and 
gasped for breath in rage and disappoint- 
ment. 

"You are silent, my Lord. I will put the 
question in another way. Was it you who 
outraged the poor child spoken of in this 
book ?" 

"I ! How dare you ask me such a 
question ?" 



.* ■" 
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" I dare do all that may become a man," 
said Rowan, with an air of pity or con- 
tempt ; " ' who dares do more is none.' You 
know the quotation, and will make its applica- 
tion." 

" I only know and feel that Boyton must 
contradict those statements, or fight me," said 
the peer, recovering. 

" Now hear me, my Lord, and quietly. I 
find that Boyton shows that a horrible crime 
has been committed, and he asserts that the 
perpetrator deserves hanging. This conclusion, 
you must yourself admit " 

"II I admit nothing." 

" I cannot find that Lord C is stated 

in this book to be the criminal. Do you my 
Lord, accept the criminality, and in that character 
challenge Dr. Boyton ?" 

" I ! A thousand times no !" 

" Then," said Rowan, rising and drawing 
his mi^ificent person to its full height, " why 
have you written this letter to Dr. Boyton ? Of 
what have you to complain, unless you iden- 
tify yourself with the monster he denounces? 
Your name occurs not in any part of this book." 
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" Ah !" said the humbled peer ; " ah ! I 
perceive that I have been too hasty. Very 
well, I withdraw the challenge.*' 

" Let me have it under your hand." 

The peer sat down, and wrote a note to th^ 
effect that he recalled the letter of the preceding 
night, that he had written to Dr. Boyton, 
" which was founded on misconception." He 
then handed it to Hamilton Rowan, who read 
it, folded it, and put it into his pocket. 

"Now, Sir, our interview is at an end," 
said his Lordship, pointing to the door. , 

" Not yet," replied Rowan. " My mission 
was to demand on what ground you challenged 
my friend Boyton ; and if that were refused me, 
to make the arrangements for a hostile meeting. 
This extremity has been obviated. Now my 
duty is to demand of you, on the part ^of Dr. 
Boyton, a written apology for sending him a 
message on grounds which you have just 
retracted." 

Never was there between two men a more 
striking contrast than that displayed by Lord 
C and Hamilton Rowan at that mo- 
ment. The one, a man below the middle 
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size, exquisitely formed, however ; but as the 
song went, 

" Aa beautiful, charming, and fair 
As saffron and charcoal could make him ;" 

brave to desperation ; but now reduced to a 
beaten, crouching attitude from conscious guilt, 
or rage at having committed himself, and 
having lost the vengeance on which he had 
reckoned, with a feeling moreover that he had 
been overreached; while, torferiog above him, 
stood one of the most superb men of his time, 
who to the pride and satis&ction of having suc- 
ceeded in an important mission for an esteemed 
friend, added the expression of triumph over a 
deadly political adversary. 

Lord C wrote the required apology, and 

Rowan withdrew. 

Independently of the character given him 
by Junius, and of the affair just narrated, 

Lord C would appear to have been a 

bad fellow. He was, as I have already said, 
brave, and as ready to provoke or answer a 
challenge as any ruffler of that period of violence. 
He had a taste for society. He was, for 
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instance, a " Monk of the Screw," and did not 
want for moyens ; but the traditional curse of 
his country weighed upon him, and kept him 
constantly in a feverish state of preparation to 
resist allusion to it. I have mentioned, in the 
short speech of General Montague Mathew, on 
the Treaty of Limerick, the crime committed 
against his coimtry by the ancestors of Lord 



"That Luttrel sold the pass, no man can 
deny," said the regretted Mounty. 
' To understand this, it is only necessary to 
know that the defence of a pass through a bog 
into the position of King James's forces, was 
confided to Colonel Luttrel on the 12th of 
July, 1690, and that has never been denied, I 
believe. He betrayed that trust, and thus 
facilitated the victory of the Williamites at 
Aughrim. 

In my youth, the most detested name that 
could be uttered, was that of Luttrel. It was 
ever present to the recollection of the Roman 
Catholic party, one of whom Luttrel had been, 
and was used as an epithet of reproach and 
hatred on the strangest occasions. 
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About the period of which I have been lately 
speaking, there lived in Fishamble Street, Dublin, 
a shoemaker, the Hoby of the day. His name 
was Conolly. His daughter married the most 
intelligent, enterprising and successful merchant 
Ireland ever possessed. Conolly, the shoemaker, 
was not an unnatural son of the gentle craft. 
Ilis family had, like hundreds of others, been 
overthrown, and he himself, according to the 
custom of the overwhelmed and hopeless help- 
lessness of the time, had been put to a trade, as 
the Devoys, and the Balfes, and the Cheeverses 
had been, of whom I have spokeriiP 

Lord C 's person was symmetry itself, 

of which advantage he availed himself as a 
counterpoise to the countenance, which, with 
the mental qualities and disposition attributed 
to him, obtained for him six or eight years later, 
in "The Press" newspaper, the sobriquet 
Satanides. His bootmaker was Conolly, of 
course. 

One day Lord C left the Castle, strolled 

up Castle Street, and turned down Fishamble 
Street, and entering ConoUy's shop, inquu-ed 
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whether the dress hoots had been made which 
he had ordered ? 

"Yes, my Lord, they have just come m. 
Nowlan, where are my Lord's boots that you 
have brought home ?" 

" Here, Sir," said Nowlan. 

" Try them on my Lord, then." 

The peer sat down ; but instead of a tight 
fit, which he always desired, the boots were, 
though for the rest of the world too small, for 
him larger than the largest size. 

" Look here, ConoUy," said the Lord, " they 
are not boots, they are chums !" 

ConoUy looked at them for a moment, appa- 
rently unable to speak. " Leave the way,'* said 
he to Nowlan ; and then, under the influence of 
concentrated rage, he knelt down, and without 
effort drew off the Lord's boots. To seize them 
by the legs, to rise, and to catch Nowlan by 
the collar, were only the work of a moment. 
Then showering on the unfortunate fellow blows 
with them over the head, on the face, on the 
shoulders, and everywhere that he could get at, 
he exhausted himself, exclaiming with every 
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blow of the boots : " You Luttrel son of a 
thief! You, Luttrel son of a thief! You 
Luttrel son of a thief !" 

His Lordship pulling on himself the boots be 
had just put off, to try the new ones, made his 
escape while the scene just described was being 
enacted. 

Such incidents as these (for some or other 
reference to the treason of his grandfather was 
of constant recurrence) contributed, no doubt, 
to augment the malevolence to which his atra- 
bilarious habit predisposed him. He was known 
to descend to dissimulation, in order to entrap a 
victim, whom he delivered over to punishment. 
Of this fact I here give a proof 

Among the companions of Arthur O'Connor, 
arrested with him at Ramsgate on the 28th of 
February, 1798, was one whom, in his boyhood. 

Lord C had often seen at the house of 

the youth's father, or at that of Mr. Riky, 
an eminent clothier in the Liberty, whom the 
peer was in the habit of visiting. When the 
prisoners arrived in London, Lord C hap- 
pened to be there, or was summoned thither. 

VOL. III. F 
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One day he called upon Mr. (a man of 

twenty-four or twenty-five years), and sought to 
ingratiate himself with him, and to worm him- 
self into his confidence. Vain eflfbrt ! All his 
advances were repelled. 

Fatigued at the ill success of his attempts, 

Lord C said : " Surely you must know 

me ! Surely you must remember me ! Are 
you not a son of Kitt ?" 

" I am." 

"You must have seen •me at your father's 
house, and at Mr. R 's ?" 

" I know your Lordship quite welly'' said 
the young man he addressed, who if of an 
ordinary cast, might have conceived hopes from 
the fiiendship and protection of the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland. He uttered the 
concluding words, however, with emphasis, and 
boldly looked the treacherous person before him 
in the face, who remained not -long under the 
searching glance, but withdrew. 

I know that the very distinguished person 
alluded to is still under the impression that he 
was wrong in neglecting an opportunity that 
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offered, as he still thinks, of making an iofluential 
friend ; hut Lord C — — 's motives for the visit 
were, at least all that I have heard of him 
would suggest, with a view to corrupt or betray 
him. The former was utterly hopeless ; the 
latter, it appears, he suspected and defeated. 

The truth is, that independently of Lord 
C 's personal claims to contempt and un- 
popularity, hifi name was loathed in Ireland 
because of his grandfather's treason. That 
worthy person, " Luttrel the Traitor," paid, 
however, by an untimely death for his treason ; 
but it was too late to alter the events brought 
about by his defection at Aughrira. The 
manner of his death 1 have never seen related 
in any publication. The following oral tradi- 
tion respecting it, was universally believed in 
my time, 

Luttrel, it was said, was shot in a sedan-chair, 
in the neighbourhood of College Green. The 
chairmen were not aware of the event, they 
averred, until having atrived at the _ point or 
place to which he had desired them to bear him, 
they stopped and opening the chair for him to 
F 2 
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alight, found him weltering in his bloodo They 
declared that they had heard no report, and con- 
cluded, therefore, that the pistol with which he 
was shot had been charged with white powder ! 

The demesne and mansion of the Luttrels 
(Luttrel's Tower) four or five miles distant from 
the city of Dublin, is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the river Liffey. It now bears the 
name of Woodlands, to which it was with good 
reason changed by the late Irish Croesus, Luke 

White, who purchased it of the Lord C 

of whom I have been speaking. His Lordship 
is said to have had the best of the ci-devant 
bookseller in the bargain, a rather uncommon 
incident in Mr. White's memoirs, but not ex- 
traordinary considering the traditional cleverness 
of the Luttrels in evading the terms of an 
agreement for sale. 

Near the demesne of Luttrel's Tower, I 
remember to have been shown a water-mill, or 
mills, which bore the undesirable title of " the 
Devil's Mills" from, as I have been assured, the 
following circumstance. 

His Satanic Majesty impatient to foreclose a 



• * 
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mortgage he held upon the life of Colonel Lu*"- 
trel, called on hitn one night and declared he 
would wait no longer. The Colonel, admitting 
the treaty which subsisted between thena, en- 
trenched himself behind bis privileges and 
demanded that the terms of it should be 
observed. 

" What terms, and may it please you ?" asked 
Old Nick. 

" What terms ! Do you not remember that 
you were to do for me three things, or the 
bargain should be void? One only of them 
has been performed." 

" True ; but I have not been called upon to 
execute the remaining provisions, and con- 
cluded, therefore, that you relinquished further 
claim upon my services, and were prepared to 
carry out our treaty by a w^ver, which would 
entitle me to my property in you whenever I 
should demand it." 

" I have had no such stuff in my thoughts." 

" Propose the other tasks then, for I will not 
be put off in this way any longer. Wli^^^ 
you require?" 



r>. 
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" Build me a mill, or mills, yonder, before 
morning." 

" Before morning ! Where am I to find 
bricks and mortar at this short notice ?" 

" Where you please. That is your afi^ir. 
If you do not that which I ask, I shall see you 
far enough before I go with you." 

Satan gnashed his teeth but withdrew, while 
the Colonel made the welkin roar with unseemly 
mirth at having posed the old 'un. 

Aladdin was not, however, more astonished on 
awaking one morning and beholding a palace 
raised during the preceding night by his friendly 
genius, than was Colond Luttrel on the fore- 
noon of the day following his late colloquy 
with his ally the devil, when (being at his ease 
respecting his debt to Old Nick, he had slept 
sounder and to a later hour than usual) on going 
to his window he caught a view of miUs, with 
their wheels a-going, which had no existence 
the evening before. 

" Dnnft !" said he, " by all that's horrible ! I 
ver, another chance, and must take 
ie the most of it, for the fiend will 
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no doubt call upon me to-night for the last job, 
or the forfeiture." 

Precisely as he had foreseen, the devil pre- 
sented himself to the Colonel that night. " You 
see," said he, " how ridiculous it is of you to 
seek to withhold from me the price of the labours 
you have imposed upon me. Surrender with a 
good grace, and rely upon my recollection of it. 
Remember, besides, that you are so odious to 
your countrymen, that one or other of them may 
be expected at any moment to terminate your 
sinful life, and thus render superfluous direct 
interference on my part to remove you whither 
you will receive your just reward." 

" You do not take me for a fool, devil, do 
you ?" 

" On the contrary, as your countryman said 
when asked whether he sang — I take you for 
a rogue." 

" Well, there is no use losing time. You 
remember our treaty. You are to perform 
one more task at my desire," 

The devil nodded his head in acquiescence, 
beating a tattoo the while. 
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" Then/' said the Colonel, rising, " go make 
ropes of the sands of the sea." 

The devil stood aghast. " It is impossible !'* 
cried he. 

"Then go and do it," said the Colonel. 
" At all events, quit my house," and taking him 
by the nape of the neck he kicked him down 
stairs. 

The Colonel lived some time after this in- 
terview, but one unlucky day, as the reader will 
have seen, he was shot in his sedan-chair, and 
was, as all the world uncharitably believed, 
immediately afterwards called upon by his 
creditor to book-up. 

Henry Lawes Luttrel, Lord C , was 

mean-looking in appearance. Such was not, 
however, his own belief; he imagined that his 
rank and quality could be penetrated under 
the most ordinary costume. Having passed 
and repassed several times one day before a 
Highland grenadier on guard at the principal 
entrance to Dublin Castle, without notice or 
salute, he addressed the soldier angrily, forgetting 
that he was himself dressed as a civilian, and 
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demanded the reason for his neglect. " Wha 
are ye, mon ?" asked the soldier. 

" The Commander-in-chief," replied his Lord- 
ship. Such was the rank assumed by the 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 

" Are you by gom ! ye Ve a d d bra birth 

on it then — toom aboot, mon, till I salute 

ye." 

Mr. Matthew O'Connor,'*'' thus concludes his 
account of the Luttrels. 

" The surrender of Limerick saved him, the 
traitor, Colonel Luttrel, from an ignominious 
fate, but reserved him for an untimely death 
some years after, by the hand of an assassin, 
an enthusiast probably, who sought to avenge 
the wrongs of his country by the blood of the 
traitor. His memory has been ever since in- 
famous and hateful in the recollections of the 
Irish people. This retribution has even been 
extended to the name of his family, who long 
endured the execration earned by their base 
ancestor. The death of Henry Lawes Luttrel, 

• 

* See " Military Memoirs of the Irish." 
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the second Lord C , the last of his de- 
scendants, obliterated from the Irish Peerage 
the stain of an earldom purchased by services 
so odious ; but time cannot erase the original 
blot from the pages of Irish history." 

Mr. O'Connor is here guilty of an inad- 
vertence, a circumstance quite surprising in a 
man of his calm, cool character. A brother of 
Henry Lawes Luttrel, John Luttrel Olmiers, 

succeeded him in the title of Earl of C , 

which only on his death, in 1829, became 
extinct. Mr. O'Connor also omitted express- 
ing disapproval of the horrible principle of 
assassination, even with such motive as that 
which he supposes actuated the murderer of 

Lord C — , and which principle was said 

to have existed in respect of this identical 
Henry Lawes Luttrel, so lately as the year 
1797, when two soldiers of a militia regiment 
were shot in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, pursuant 
to the sentence of a court-martial for a conspi- 
racy to assassinate him. 

I remember the occurrence, because of a 
wonderful incident belonging to it, which I 
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heard on the evening of the same day, from a 
person who had the account from an eye- 
witness. The suflferers were named Dunne and 
Carthy. " Their bodies had no sooner touched 
the earth after the fatal volley,^' said the infor- 
mant, " than two doves were seen to rise from 
them and soar into the heavens." 

Whether true or not, I record the story only 
as a proof of the disposition of the popular mind 
at that period, in regard to Lord C . 

Brave though he were. Lord C was 

capable of great meanness. He would steal out 
from his official residence, the Royal Hospital 
at Kilmainbam after nightfall, and endeavour 
to surprise some of the sentinels off their guard, 
or fast asleep. For his espionage he was once 
nearly paying dearly. 

A relative of mine was deeply compromised 
in the conspiracy of the United Irishmen, and 
active especially, like Henry MacCracken, in 
seducing the soldiery from their allegiance. He 
succeeded to a certain extent, it would appear, 
for he was visited by several soldiers and sub- 
officers in the course of each day. 
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Among other visitors of that description, I 
recollect to have seen a soldier of the Fraser 
Fencibles. I remember the man perfectly, and 
remarked that his uniform coat, like that of 
an officQ* of the Irish Brigade, which was pre- 
served for some reason, was faced with black. 
The soldier, after other matters had been dis- 
posed of, said : '* I was near giving the old one 
his due last-night." 

" Who ?" asked my i*eJative. 

" C . You know his habit of endea- 
vouring to catch the sentinels napping about 
the Hospital. I was on guard last night 
about twelve o'clock in the grounds which 
overlook the road towards Palmerston ; and had 
not been long posted when I heard a cautious 
tread approach my post. ' This is he,' said I 
to myself, and I silently cocked my musket. I 
listened, and heard the same stealthy step 
approach, occasionally crushing the brushwood. 
My eye was fixed upon the spot whence the 
noise proceeded. It still advanced. I brought 
my piece to the recover, my eye straining out 
of my head. Presently my hair stood on end, 
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for I saw an object moviag towards me. My 
heart beat, but my hand was firm. ' He shall 
have it,' said I, 'but I must not violate the 
law.' At the moment when I expected the 
General would pounce upon me, I cried : ' Wha 
goes there ?' No reply. ' Wha goes there, a 
second time ?' Still no answer. ' Wha goes 
there, a third time ?' said I, my 6nger on the trig- 
ger, when the moon shone ftill on the pale fece 
of a Hereford cow, lo6k!ng at me as from a 
window, and quietly hcking her lips." 

" You had a narrow escape of committing a 
homicide, which might have terminated fatally 
for yourself," said my relative. 

" I had not much fear of that. I bore in 
mind the conduct of my father in the Ame- 
rican war in nearly similar circumstances. He 
was a Highlander, and left Scotland with our 
laird, who had gotten a company in the 42nd. 
One night, some time before Saratoga, he was 
placed as a sentry at an advanced post in the 
bush, at which seven nights in succession one 
of our men had been killed and scalped. He 
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demurred, but the corporal was inflexible. 
' Then give me the power to fire whenever I 
may see reason/ said my father, who was as 
wary as he was brave. This was acceded to, 
and the corporal retired. 

" My father instantly set about preparations 
to ensure his safety. He foimd himself placed 
within a small circle, surrounded, except at one 
point, whence opened a path, by brushwood. 
* That's not where the danger lies,' thought 
he ; * it is too much exposed.' Placing him- 
self in the centre, whence he could command 
it, however, his eye passed round the position. 
After this examination he cocked his musket 
and commenced marching slowly — not round the 
vacant spot, but across it, backwards and for- 
wards, always resting himself in the middle of the 
space. He had passed half an hour in this 
way amidst profound silence, when he thought 
he heard a rustling of branches. His eye fixed 
upon the spot whence the supposed noise came, 
but all was silent, and continued so for a quarter 
of an hour, during which time he made no 
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movement, and uttered no sound. He was just 
about resuming his walk when the noise again 
■struck upon his ear; but this time quite close 
to him. Bringing his gun, as I did last 
night, to the recover, he cried : ' Wha goes 
thwe ?' - No answer. Presently, however, a 
huge hog broke from the covert, browsing and 
munching. My father's gaze was upon him, 
but instead o? approaching him, the animal 
skirted the enclosure, plucking at the briars, 
and grunting all the way. This did not, how- 
ever, throw my fether off his ^ard. His eye 
followed the hog, he himself holding his breath, 
turning as on a pivot. Insensibly the invader 
appeared to have quitted the edge of the enclo- 
sure, and to approach him, making also a change 
in his form, as my father thought. Now quite 
close to him the animal seemed to convert 
himself into a ball, when my father, coming to 
the present, fired. A shriek from the hog and 
a roll followed, and then he lay still. Drawing . 
back a step, my father reloaded, and was about 
to advance upon his visitor, now apparently 
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motionless, when the corporal and the picquet- 
guard arrived. 

" ' Why have you fired ?' asked the cor- 
poral. 

" * Because I feared a surprise.' 

" * From whom ?' 

" * From him who lies yonder/ pointing to 
the hog. 

" A roar of laughter burst from the guard, 
which had scarcely subsided, which the corporal 
reproved him, and said : ' This is a serious matter. 
A false alarm. * Your cowardice has unmanned 
you, and will I fear have brought you to the 
halberts at least. Here, McKenzie, take his 
place. Fall in. March.' 

" * Hold, corporal,' said my father. * Exa- 
mine that fellow before you go.' 

" ' That's only reasonable,' said the corporal ; 
' besides, my lads, a leg of pork won't be a bad 
addition to our morning meal.' 

** They approached the motionless object, 
with a view to seize it, when, like the diamond 
hunters that Sinbad the sailor speaks of, the 
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hog-skin burst, and a Red Indian, with toma- 
hawk in hand, sprung to his feet, and made a 
dash at the thicket, but fell shot through the 
heart by McKenzie." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

State priaoners in Dublin, 1803-5 — Bernard Coile — 
Irisli peasantry — "The Hearts of Steel"— Ubter 
Independents — Massacre of Olencoe — Coofiscation 

in the time of Elizabeth — Leases of confiscated lands. 

I FKEQUBMTLY visited, as a mere messenger, 
the state prisoners confined in Newgate, in 
Dublin, at an early period of my life — that is, 
between the autumn of 1803 and March 1805. 
The purpose which at first led me there, did 
not require that I should continue my visits ; 
but for a young person with much leisure, it 
possessed an attraction which led me to repeat 
my visits as often as I could with decency. 
To the unhappy inmates on the state side, as 
may be supposed, I was ever welcome. With 
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one of them, the late Mr. Bernard Coile, I 
became a special favourite, for the avidity with 
which I hstened to the very interesting narrative 
of his chequered life. He often kept me to 
dine with him. Often towards eight o'clock 
in the evening, a fellow-prisoner of his, as he 
was called, hut as I now firmly believe, an agent 
of the government, (imprisoned for the pur- 
pose of betraying the knowledge of the proceed- 
ings of the prisoners and their friends) would 
enter Mr. Coile's room, and on those occasions, 

with an air of gaiety ask : " Well, young , 

why are you here so late ?" 

" I kapt the young citizen," Mr. Coile would 
reply ; " I kapt the young citizen, to drink 
all the toasts." 

" Where in the Ust are you now ?" the pcin 
, would ask of me. 

" At the imports," Sir. 

" The imports only ! By you will 

be tipsy before you arrive at the exports."* 

* The patriotic toasU extended to some three or four- 
and-twenty. The opening toast was always : " The 
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From these facts it will be seen, that if 
there were arbitrary imprisonments in those 
days (and Mr. Coile was in reality a victim of 
that class) prison discipline was not enforced 
with severity. 

Of the peasantry and artisans of Ireland, 
I have not yet spoken. It was only in imita- 
tion of the Whiteboys that up to the year 1792 
they made themselves remarkable. Petty party 
feuds occasionally developed the spirit which 
slept within them. At the moment when all 
Ireland was rejoicing at the declaration of inde- 
pendence, the lower classes of the Roman 
Catholics only manifested their satisfaction at 
the victory achieved by the Protestants and 
Presbyterians, by loud expressions of admiration 
aiid gratitude. The only support derived from 
them by the real actors in the drama, was of 
the species which must be called moral — that 
is, a conviction that should an appeal to physical 
force become necessary, the co-operation of the 

imports of Ireland — her friends the first.'* The con- 
cluding one : ** The exports of Ireland — her enemies 
the first." 
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Roman Catholics — especially of the middle and 
lower classes — might be relied upon. 

Although the principal public men of the 
provinces concurred in the declaration of inde- 
pendence, it cannot be denied to Ulster that it 
was the most ardent, enthusiastic, and effective 
portion of Ireland, in the demonstration and 
triumph of the independence party. 

The colonization of Ulster completed nearly 
the annihilation of the Roman Catholic aristo- 
cracy of that province. Thus we find no men- 
tion of that class among the leaders in the 
movement which produced free trade, nor 
among the volunteers. About the year 1780, 
however, indications of life became perceptible 
among the Roman Catholics of the North. 
They began to distinguish themselves in trade 
and manufactures, and to evince a desire to 
take part in the political events of their time. 
Between 1780 and 1790, two Northern Roman 
Catholics distinguished themselves by their in- 
teUigence, energy, and spirit in those varied 
pursuits. These were Mr. Charles Terhng and 
Mr. Bernard Coile. Of the former, memoirs 
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have been published. Of Bernard Coile, no 
printed record, I believe, exists. Some parti- 
culars of the early portion of his very remark- 
able life may, therefore, be acceptable, for 
they will considerably advance the object I pro- 
posed to myself in putting my Reminiscences 
together — that of adding something to the 
means already existing for forming a correct 
opinion of the condition of the people of Ireland 
at this period. The sack will be judged by the 
sample. 

The early passages in Mr. Coile's life (which 
I copy from his own msuiuscript) will be found 
characteristic not only of the man, but illustra- 
tive of the state of Ireland during the ten years 
which followed the declaration of independence. 

Mr. Bernard Coile was, according to his own 
belief born in the county of Londonderry, near 
Magherafeldt, on the 14th of May, 1771. I 
have, however, little doubt that his nativity 
should rather be dated in 1765 or even earlier. 
At his birth the front of heaven was not filled 
with fiery shapes, but his native province, 
Ulster, was extensively disturbed by local, yet 
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funous agrarian, or political insurrectioDs, aris- 
ing, it was contended, out of the mal-admin- 
istration of Ireland under Lord Townsend. 
These insTurections, were generally nocturnal, and 
the pretexts for them were various. The principal 
causes alleged for them were : a corrupt system 
of grand jury assessments ; the extraordinary 
levy of tithes, including the rapacity of tithe- 
proctors and proprietors ; monopoly ; road- 
jobhing ; absenteeism, which begat middlemen, 
&c. Out of these asserted grievances, and with 
the object of putting a period to them, sprung 
up an association composed principally of 
Presbyterians, but with a lai^e admixture of 
Protestants, called " Hearts of Oak." 

It only succeeded, however, in partially 
punishing the minor agents in the perpetra- 
tion of these evils. The title of the asso- 
ciation was soon changed for one that would 
indicate more firmness of purpose, namely : 
the " Hearts of Steel," the last by which 
the insurgents were known. Into neither 
association did any Roman Catholic enter, 
notwithstanding in addition to their partici- 
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pating equafly in the inflictions complained 
of by their Presbyterian and Protestant neigh- 
hours, they suffered persecution in a hundred 
other shapes on account of the religion they 
professed. Lest, however, I should appear to 
overrate their forbearance and submission, I 
shall observe that the " Hearts of Steel " 
were as firmly opposed as the government to 
the possession of arms by Roman Catholics. 

Mr. CoUe's father was a descendant of one 
of the most ancient families of the county of 
Donegal. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Wall, traced her descent from a chieftain 
whose original patronymic had degenerated into 
" Wall," and who had accompanied Strongbow 
into Ireland in the reign of Henry II. Mr. 
Coile's father was a Roman Catholic. Among 
his ancestry figured the celebrated MacDonald, 
Laird of Glencoe. He reckoned too among 
his relatives a Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop 
of Raphoe,, distinguished by his exemplary life 
and high literary attainments ; and Mr. Coile's 
father used to boast that " during the epis- 
copacy of Dr. Coile, there were in the diocese 
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of Raphoe no fewer than twenty-five Roman 
Catholic parish priests, his namesakes, and 
many of them his relatives." 

Bernard Coile's mother was at the period 
of her marriage a Protestant ; but Mr. Coile, 
who seems to have partaken of the pride of one 
of the characters of Fielding, in boasting of his 
connexion with the Church, observed, in stating 
that fact, that " she subsequently conformed to 
the faith of her husband, or perhaps returned to 
it, for she reckoned among her relatives also, 
at the same period, five Roman Catholic parish 
priests of the name of Wall in the same 
diocese." » 

From the treacherous and horrible massacre 
of the hoary chieftain MacDonald and his tribe 
at Glencoe, in the reign of William III., two 
sons of the family only escaped. Of the elder 
of those two, Bernard Coile's grandmother was 
the granddaughter. Bernard Coile was there- 
fore the lineal descendant of MacDonald of 
Glencoe. 

There was in the treacherous and wholesale 
slaughter of Glencoe, matter peculiarly calcu- 

VOL. III. G 
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lated to operate upon an excitable disposition 
such as Xhst of Bernard Coile, and accordingly 
its effects might be traced in the whole of his 
public life. That pendant to that horrible mas- 
sacre, that of the massacre in the Castle of 
Monaghanstown, county of Westmeath, I have 
neVer seen in print. The following account of 
it I had from the lips of a descendant of the 
only member of the family not included in 
the butchery, who owed his escape to an agency 
of which, whether authentic or otherwise, more 
than one specimen is to be found in tradition, 
and in works of fiction. ' 

Through the agents of Poyntz, who com- 
manded the Queen's garrison in Mullingar, the 
chiefs of the MacGeoghegans were invited to 
assemble at the residence of one of them, the 
Castle of Monaghanstown, and were there 
slaughtered. One only of the doomed race 
escaped the snare. He was preparing to leave 
his own home for the castle of his relative, 
when his nurse, who now inhabited a distant 
part of Westmeath, arrived in breathless haste, 
and by her tears and entreaties prevented him 
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from joiniDg his dan. She had dreamt that, 
if he were to quit his own house that day, 
be would he murdered, and was so strongly 
impressed with a conviction of the danger that 
impended over her beloved child, as she termed 
him, that her eloquence proved irresistible. It 
produced upon him the effect she desired, and 
he was saved. 

The person from whom I had these parti- 
culars, was a man of rank and of unquestiooable 
loyalty. Unlike Bernard Coile, he spoke of 
them without passion ; and I must add that, 
far superior to the influence of superstition, he 
believed the tale in all its particulars. 

Mr, Coile bad the misfortune to lose his 
mother when be was only six years old. His 
father married again, and the little Coile soon 
became a member of the unhappy community 
which suffers under a cruel step-mother. In 
these circumstances he was sought for, and 
adopted by a sister of his mother, Mrs. Mac- 
Coy, at that period a Presbyterian, who would 
have brought up the youthful Barney in that 
religion had she not changed it for Roman 
G 2 
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CathoUcism, which latter faith she professed to 
the hour of her death. Bernard Coile followed 
her example, as did her husband indeed, and con- 
tinued ever after a rigid Roman Catholic, but one 
who carried the principle of religious toleration 
to the utmost latitude. The period during which 
he enjoyed the protection of those kind friends, 
Bernard Coile always described as the happiest 
of his life. One night the house of his unde, 
MacCoy, was surrounded by armed men, who 
discharged a musket at it. "These are the 
* Hearts of Steel,' " said MacCoy to his 
wife, " and that shot is a demand for pecu- 
niary contribution.** 

He then opened the door, and asked what 
sum was required of him ? — " A guinea, as you 
are rich," was the reply. 

Mrs. MacCoy, who was treasurer of the 
household, resorted to her leathern purse, and 
in a whisper said to her husband : " Put them 
off with half a guinea." 

" No," answered Coile. " No, give them the 
guinea. Do you not know that they are fighting 
our battles as • well as their own ?" 
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The money, which had been demanded solely 
for the purchase of ammunition, was received 
with a loud cheer for "the liberal Roman 
Catholic MacCoy." 

Next morning Bernard Coile asked his uncle 
for an explanation of the previous night's pro- 
ceeding, of which he had been a witness. His 
unde gave it him. It comprehended the poli- 
tical, sodal, and religious history of the times, 
and made an indelible impression on the boy, 
confirming in him Uiose impressions and prin- 
ciples to which the details of the massacre of 
Glencoe had given birth in his youthful 
mind. 

To the age of sixteen, Bernard Coile 
was devoted to athletic exercises, in which 
he was distinguished, and thus rendered the 
fine constitution with which Divine Providence 
had blessed him, vigorous and almost unassailable. 
Long imprisonment at subsequent periods, in 
damp cells, told upon it, however; and those 
who remember him will recollect that in late 
years he appeared to walk with pain and diffi- 
culty, supported by a crutch. 
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Barney Coile, early in life assumed the cha- 
racter of a violent oppositionist, which he 
never abandoned. His schoolmaster was a de- 
cided Roman Catholic ; for the time was passing 
rapidly away when it was held to be a capital 
offence for a man of his creed to instruct youth ; 
but toleration had not yet reached the extent of 
assuring to him impUDity, and hence he was the 
object of insult with the urchins of the estab- 
lished rdigion. This treatment of him Barney 
boldly resented, and &om the champion of 
an oppressed schoolmaster, he became the un- - 
compromising enemy of persecution in politics 
and rehgion. In that quarrel he fleshed his 
maiden sword, and never sheathed it after- 
wards. 

I have said that Mr. Coile was bom in the 
county of Donegal. I may here observe that 
the county now called Londonderry, is composed 
of a portion of the ancient Donegal. After 
the sweeping and entire confiscation of those 
lands by Elizabeth, she bestowed them upon 
the corporation of London in perpetuity. The 
town of Derry having been rebuilt, or improved. 
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by certain citizens of London, in the reign of 
/amea I., they prefixed to its name the word 
London. The confiscated lands, now become 
Londonderry, were distributed by the royal grant-, 
in what were termed " proportions," and given 
one to each of the twelve principal companies of 
London. That allotted to the Fishmongers' 
was the best, and was leased by them to an 
ancestor of the Beresford femily for sixty 
years, at a rent inferior to one-tenth of its actual 
value. , This lease has been renewed from time 
to time, and constitutes still, I am told, a very 
large part of the income of that now ennobled 
family. The Church must, however, have been 
generously considered by the grauter or the 
grantee, for the Bishopric of Derry has ever 
since been the richest in Ireland. Its annual 
returns in the lifetime of the late Lord Bristol, 
were belieyed to exceed £30,000. Of the im- 
mense property confiscated, which is com- 
prised in the present county of Londonderry, 
a very large proportion was the estate of Bernard 
Coile's ancestor. I shall be silent on the 
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terms in which Barney recalled the name of 
the spoiler — Elizabeth. 

Two other portions of the confiscated lands 
of Donegal were leased in the same manner 
for a term of sixty years to Robert Stewart, 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Londonderry, 
and which, being also similarly renewed from 
time to time, are still vested in that family. 

The other nine portions were leased to various 
persons, the companies reserving to themselves 
only rents on the scale adopted towards the 
Beresford and Stewart families. 

" I wonder, whether any Joseph Hume of the 
corporations has interfered in these periodical 
adjudications ?" Barney Coile used to ask. Per- 
haps not in the first instances, but of late years 
the companies (proprietors of the confiscated 
lands) in general have been fastidious and 
thrifty, and have in many instances refused 
renewals of the original leases in bulk, and 
have taken the lands into their own hands, and 
have spent much money in the erection of 
dwelling-houses, and in other improvements of 
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the property. If, however, they declined renew- 
ing for the great lessees, they uniformly ac- 
cepted the tender of the occupying tenants. 
In short, the corporations of London are, toge- 
ther with Lord Palmerston and the Earl of 
Derby, cited among the best and kindest land- 
lords of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Career of Bernard Coile — Irish Linen Manufacture — 
Riots in Glasgow — Scotch Religious Intolerance — 
Trial of FitzPatrick Knaresborough — Corruption in 
the Irish Courts of Justice — Robert Moore's Facetia. 

In the year 1784 Bernard Coile was 
apprenticed by his uncle, MacCoy, to a 
relation of his wife, brother of the Rev. 
Henry Wall, parish priest of Coleraine, 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
linen manufacture, in which branch of in- 
dustry Mr. Wall was distinguished. Coile's 
uncle did not, however, contemplate for his 
nephew a knowledge of the linen manufacture 
only. He knew that the finer productions of 
the flax loom, lawns and cambrics, left to the 
producer larger profits, and determined there- 
fore that Bernard Coile should acquire a know- 
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ledge of those branches also. In the reign of 
Louis XIV., a colony of refugees from France 
carried into the North of Ireland the art of 
weaving lawni^ and cambrics, as others of 
their persecuted brethren imported the silk and 
poplin manufacture into Dublin. They settled 
in Lurgan, in the county of Armagh ; and in 
process of time their fabrics obtained high 
reputation. Coile's unde, accordingly, placed 
him with a lawn and cambric manufacturer of 
Lurgan, named Malcolmson, '^ a true Christian 
Presbyterian," as Bernard Coile expressed him- 
self. During the two years of his noviciate 
Coile was so assiduous, that he became master 
of the art, and conducted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Malcolmson, that he was 
allowed by him to manufacture lawns and cam- 
brics on his own account, by workmen employed 
by himself. 

This undertaking prospering, his uncle, Mac- 
Coy, prevailed on another uncle of CoUe, named 
MacKenna, to advance to their nephew a con- 
siderable sum of money, in order to extend his 
trade. 
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He soon discovered, that to weaving he must 
add the bleaching of his fabrics, if he would de- 
rive from his business all the profit it was capable 
of returning to him. Accordingly, he leased 
some bleaching-ground on the banks of the 
river Ban, the waters of which are the best for 
that purpose in all Ireland ; and in addition to 
being a "producer, he became a purchaser of 
brown webs, and bleached them, selling them 
to great advantage in the markets of Belfast 
and Dublin. Success attended these operations. 
Hearing that in England might be found 
markets even more remunerative, he sailed for 
Whitehaven, in the month of May, 1788, with 
a considerable stock of linens, all of which, 
with the exception of one box, he disposed of 
to very considerable advantage. 

The box of goods remaining on his hands 
contained the finest of his entire shipment. 
They were ca^dare to the million, and could find 
no purchaser in the then dingy Whitehaven. A 
traveller whom he encountered there, to whom 
he had mentioned the circumstance, recom- 
mended him to try Scotland, where the taste for 
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fine linens predominated. He accordingly set 
out for Leith and thence proceeded to Edin- 
burgh and finally Glasgow, and disposed of 
his remaining case on advantageous terms. 
One half of the purchase-money only was, how- 
ever, paid in cash ; the other half was accepted 
by the young merchant in gauzes and muslins. 
These he sold at large prices in Belfast. In fine, 
the trip, by which he realized a large profit, 
suggested to him the establishment of a ware- 
house in Glasgow for the sale of Irish linens. 
Thither he repaired therefore, and through 
the kindness and liberality of a very eminent 
firm of that day, Murdoch, Crawford and Co., 
he began business in that town with an assort- 
ment of goods of the value of four thousand 
pounds. 

Through the aid of those gentlemen and of a 
Mr. David Dale, then agent of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, of whom to the latest day of 
his life Mr. Coile spoke with gratitude and 
esteem, and through the liberality also of the 
banking house of Murdoch, Robinson and Co., 
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Bernard Coile rose rapidly in wealth and re- 
spectability. 

From his energy, capacity, integrity and in- 
dustry, Mr. Coile's success in business did not 
surprise his liberal patrons ; but he had not yet 
attained to the eminence at which he afterwards 
mived, when he gave them a touch of other of 
his qualities which astonished without displeas- 
ing them. 

Mr. Murdoch, a conscientious member of the 
Church of Scotland, was perfectly aware that 
his yoomg prof /grc professed the Roman Catholic 
religion, but this did not lessen his friendship 
for him. This observation will appear strange ; 
but the explanation of it will now-a-days, appear 
more so. 

Not only did the fanaticism, but the spirit of 
persecution and the perpetration of outrage 
which marked the career of Lord George Gor- 
don and his mob in London in 1780, reach, 
but was even surpassed in Scotland immediately 
afterwards. The burning zeal of Lord Geoige 
Gordon's followers in London and elsewhere in 
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England, and their destruction of Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels and of the property of Roman 
Catholics, were imitated to the letter in Scot- 
land, and nowhere possibly more reprehensibly 
than in Glasgow. Among other victims of the 
rage of the anti-Roman Catholics was a re- 
spectable manufacturer of earthenware from 
Staffordshire, who had established in Glasgow 
the first pottery known in Scotland. The 
fectory, warehouses, stock in trade, imple- 
ments, and machinery, of the unoffending 
man, in which he had vested a large capital, 
were destroyed, and finally his dwelling-house 
and furniture were burned by the intole- 
rants. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel of Glasgow and 
other similar structures were, in like manner, 
gutted and reduced to ashes. From that time 
until the arrival and settlement of Bernard 
Coile in Glasgow, all appearance of Roman 
Catholicism disappeared from that city, for no 
Roman Catholic dared avow himself This 
was precisely a situation to bring out Barney 
Coile. 
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Unaccustomed to disguise his sentiments on 
religion or politics at home, it became with him 
a point of honour to avow and parade his reli- 
gious principles in Glasgow, and this gives the 
measure of Bernard Coile throughout his whole 
career. Utterly fearless, and not a little pug- 
nacious, he proclaimed himself a Roman Ca- 
tholic in a city in which, for nine years, the 
existence of one of his creed had not been even 
suspected. This daring public profession of 
faith caused much sensation in Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Greenock ; yet such was the 
prevalence of terror (which he always called 
tarror) in those times, that although many 
Catholics were among their inhabitants, twelve 
only in those cities had the courage to avow 
themselves his co-religionists, and of these two 
were Italians, two Germans, three Frenchmen, 
two Englishmen, and three Scots. Mr. Coile 
was himself the only Irishman of the thir- 
teen of whom the Roman Catholic body of 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock, appeared to 
consist in the year 1789, where the Roman 
Catholic population at the present day amounts 
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to thirty or forty thousand. The thirteen, 
influenced by the redoubtable Bernard Coile, did 
not stop at a manifestation of their faith. They 
engaged rooms in Saltmarket Street, near the 
Tolbooth prison, of the Town Clerk, a Mr. Wil- 
son, and applied to Dr. Geddes, R. C. Bishop 
of Edinburgh, for a chaplain. 

This request could not be complied with, 
because the Bishop could dispose of no clergy- 
man for the moment, but he visited them and 
officiated monthly for them himself. 

His defence of his schoolmaster was his first, 
this was Bernard Coile's second public step in 
that which may be termed Roman Catholic 
politics, but which he declared he would have 
taken quite as readily on behalf of any other 
persecuted religious sect. 

The existence of a Roman Catholic place of 
worship in Glasgow, was . not of course agree- 
able to the intolerants. They thrust a written 
paper under the door of the chapel one Satur- 
day night, cautioning the Papists against prac- 
tising their religion, under pain of having the 
building burnt to the ground. 
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This paper was brought to Coile on Sunday 
morning by the clerk. He immediately laid 
it before his friend, Mr. Murdoch, who was 
then a magistrate, and who expressed his 
indignation at it ; and after church service as- 
sembled the Town Council, who immediately 
resolved on oflfering a reward of two himdred 
pounds for the discovery of the author of the 
threatening notice. Moreover, on the ensu^ 
ing Sunday, when Dr. Geddes arrived from 
Edinburgh and celebrated mass in Glasgow, 
a guard of soldiers with side-armfs was placed 
at the door of the chapel, for his protection 
and that of his congregation. 

Placed as Mr. Bernard Coile subsequently 
was in Ireland, in personal intercourse with the 
political men of the day, and especially in the 
North of Ireland, in which the principles of the 
United Irishmen were carried out earlier, and 
with more energy and daring than in any other 
portion of the kingdom, he entered with en- 
thusiasm into the conspiracy of which he 
became one of the most active, enterprising, 
and intrepid members. Yet I think I have 
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heard him assert he never took the oath of a 
United Irishman. 

By Mr. Bernard Coile's original petition, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, in the 
year 1824, which was ultimately withdrawn, 
it will appear that in the yeal* 1795, he at- 
tracted the enmity of the government of 
that day by his exposure of and hostility to 
the Orange Institution. His imprisonment 
lasted nine months, and henceforward his pre- 
viously successful mercantile and maDu&cturing 
affairs continued to decline, under the pressiire 
of persecution, as he contended, until his 
arrest and incarceration from 1803 to 1805, 
completed his ruin. 

Poor Bernard Coile ! He lies beneath a 
handsome monument, erected to his memory 
in the churchyard of Warbledon, in the county 
of Sussex, by Mr. John Abel Smith — heir and 
successor of the benevolent, the hberal, and 
the patriotic John Smith, many years M.P. 
for Midhurst ; the John Smith, in fai 
kindness towards Mr. Coile in his 
age, contributes additional lustre to t" 
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which his many virtues shed upon his 
name. 

There was at the period of my visits to 
Newgate in 1803, and had been for several 
years previously, a prisoner, totally uncon- 
nected with politics, about whom there was 
a mystery which for a considerable period 
I was unable to penetrate. With this per- 
son, who was lodged in an upper part of the 
prison, Mr. Coile was more intimate than 
were any other of the political prisoners. He 
visited the "mysterious," who, in a few in- 
stances to my knowledge, returned the favour ; 
but never entered the apartment of any of 
Coile's companions in misfortune. Once or 
twice I found him in Mr. Coile's room ; upon 
which he would immediately retreat and ascend 
to his own cell, as he caUed it. Although dressed 
with the disregard to appearance observable 
in prisoners generally, this person had obviously 
belonged to the dass of gentlemen. All that 
I was for some time allowed by Mr. Coile to 
know about him was, that his name was 
Nasboro'. 
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With all my faith in Barney Coile, I could 
not accept his pronunciation of the name, how- 
ever ; for I had observed in him a tendency to 
alter the sound of certain vowels. Therefore, 
with all the indifference that I ought to have 
felt on the subject, I did not rest until I dis- 
covered that Nasboro' was, as I suspected, a 
misnomer. 

An arbitrary change in the pronunciation 
of the letter A in a proper name, and of 
the letter E in such words as excellent and 
perpetual, which in his mouth became axcellent 
and parpfltual, was one of Mr. Coile's pecu- 
liarities. It rendered me, as I have just said, 
doubtful of the orthography of the name of 
his mysterious fellow-prisoner. He had, in 
fact, rendered Knaresborough, Nasboro' — the 
former being the name of the person in ques- 
tion. This provincial peculiarity of pronuncia- 
tion, together with his political prepossessions, 
accompanied Bernard Coile to the grave. He 
would as soon have thought of rescinding the 
one as the other. 

The mysterious prisoner, Mr. Fitz-Patrick 
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Knaresboroiigh, was known familiarly in his 
own county, Kilkenny, as Fitzy Cranesberry, a 
perversion of the agent's less justifiable even than 
that eflfected by Bernard Coile. He was, before 
becoming the inmate of a gaol, a young man of 
considerable fortune, of excellent education, and 
highly respectable family. It is necessary, 
however, that — 

" I trace back the time 
To a far distant date.'* 

Many years previously to the manhood of 
Mr. Knaresborough three young ladies, sisters, 
inhabitants of the county of Kilkenny, were one 
day seized and forcibly carried off by three 
young men of fortune of the adjoining county 
of Carlow. The outrage caused an instantaneous 
and a vast sensation in the two counties, Carfow 
and Kilkenny. The ravishers and their victims 
were pursued and overtaken. The young ladies 
were restored to their friends, and the offenders 
were committed to prison, were brought to 
trial, and were hanged in Carlow. 

The recollection of these lamentable occur- 
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rences was forcibly brought to mind by this 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick Knaresborough, who sokne- 
where about the year 1790, 1 believe, played the 
return match of the three unhappy young men, 
just alluded to, by carrying off from their county 
a young lady of considerable personal attractions 
and fortune. As in the former case, immediate 
pursuit of the ravisher took place. He was 
overtaken, his victim was wrested from him, 
and restored to her family ; but Knaresborough 
escaped. 

A reward was offered for his apprehension, 
but without effect. At the approach of the 
following assizes, however, he gave notice in the 
usual way that he would surrender and abide 
his trial. He kept his word, and repaired to 
the town of Carlow on horseback the day before 
that appointed for the commencement of the 
assizes. When near to Carlow he overtook a 
post^haise, into which he looked as he passed, 
and beheld in it the young lady he had carried 
off. So confident was he of acquittal, and 
so lightly did he regard his crime (abduction 
only, 1 believe), that he spoke to and joked 
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with her. They parted, and he, proceeding to 
the gaol of Carlow, gave himself up as a prisoner 
that night. 

Bills of indictment were in the customary 
form sent up to the grand jury against him next 
day, and were duly found. He was arraigned 
upon them, and put upon his trial. The young 
lady appeared, and proved the case against him. 
This unexpected circumstance changed his air 
of gaiety into one of anxiety, and his astonish- 
ment was completed by his being convicted and 
sentenced to death. 

His family and fnends participated in his 
surprise and alarm. They had considerable 
interest in high quarters, upon which they 
thought they might rely for a reversal or com- 
mutation of the sentence, and they resolved to 
omit no step to ensure his safety. Thus they 
sought the concurrence of the jury by whom 
he had been convicted in an application to 
government for mercy in his favour, but found 
them inexorable. They discovered further, 
that the finding " guilty" had resulted not 
so much from the view of the evidence taken 
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by the jury, or their horror for the crime 
proved, as from a determination to retort upon 
Kilkenny the convictioD and execution of the 
three Carlow gentlemen for the similar offence 
above-mentioned. 

Defeated in this quarter, Knaresborough'a 
friends resorted to other expedients to save 
himfrom the scaffold. Among other proceed- 
ings was a memorial to the Judge by whom 
their friend had been tried and sentenced, to 
recommend him to mercy ; and they accom- 
panied it by a sum of six hundred pounds. 
The application was successful. The money 
was accepted. The Judge reported favourably, 
and the sentence of death was changed to one 
'bf transportation for life. 

Even this sentence was further commuted, 
or at least the execution of it postponed. It 
was accompanied, however, by a condition of a 
somewhat painful kind, namely, that Knares- 
borough should be brought into court at every 
assizes for the county, or Commission of Oyer 
and Terminer for the town or city, in the prison 
of which he should happen to be confined ; but 
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as a favour he was transmitted to Dublin to 
undergo his punishment at Newgate. 

During several years the unhappy man sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the required exhi- 
bition of himself in court, but at length lie 
protested against being so paraded, and refused 
to obey or acquiesce in the summons directed to 
the gaoler to produce his person before the 
Judges in commission. Lord Norbury happened 
to preside over the commission when Knares- 
borough's refusal to appear in court was an- 
nounced. How injudicious Knaresborough was 
to choose such an occasion for the display of 
contumacy ! When informed that Knaresborough 
was determined to yield only to force in being 
produced in court, the facetious Judge said: 
" ' De gustibus non est disputandum' — ^-let the 
original sentence be executed." 

The alternative was not, however, to Knar^s- 
borough's taste ; and therefore, when the Judge's 
ilecision was communicated to him, he sub- 
mitted at once to the order for his production 
in court, and was led thither. 

Thenceforward for a considerable time the 
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unfcHtunate Knaresborough was produced at each 
commission court, but the parade was at length 
discontiltued by order of government. I know 
that be was liberated, but forget at what date. 

I believe it was of this Judge that an appal- 
lingly barbarous saymg hved in the memory 
of the old inhabitants of Dublin in my youth, 
and barbarous it was in every sense. " I shall 
midte a farthing candle watch a purse of gold 
in the streets of Dublin," stud he, being then 
Recorder. How a farthing candle could be 
made to perform such a function will appear 
puzzling to my readers. Let them cease cud- 
gelling their brains, however. His Lordship 
meant to say, (and he carried out bis project 
to its fullest extent) : " I shall be so prompt 
and so extreme, in my punishment of crime, 
that a purse of gold lefl in the open street, 
and observable by a light placed by the side of 
it, shall be respected and remain untouched." 

The advocates of the expediency of repealing 

coital punishment for any other crimes than 

murder (for at that point most reformers draw 

up) might derive support from the results of 
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this inexorable man's system. He proposed 
to deter from the commission of theflfc, while he 
only begat detestation of the laws. Scarcely a 
victim went to the scaffold through his agency 
who was not followed by public commiseration, 
and imprecations on the head of his Judge, 
in whose imdue severity aU recollection of the 
culprit's guilt was almost forgotten. 

It was this man who first invented or brought 
into practice the summary execution of a crimi- 
nal immediately upon conviction: the process 
was termed transferring from the court to the 
scaffold. Of the working of his system, I shall 
here give one example, communicated to me by 
a person of some celebrity in Dublin fifty years 
ago — Mr. Daniel Muley, in whose house the 
unfortunate Captain Thomas Russell was 
arrested in the autumn of 1 803. 

A coimtry lad of decent family arrived in 
Dublin one day on business. This concluded, 
he visited his sister, who was servant of a shop- 
keeper living in Parliament Street. She was 
much esteemed by her employers, and was told 
by her mistress to keep the young man in the 
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house during his stay. After brealdast, he took 
leave of his sister, saying he would go and see 
the sights, and would be back to dinner at two 
o'dock. He turned towards Capel Street but 
made a long halt on Esses Bridge, admiring the 
ships, which then and in my own memory came 
up close to it. Carlisle Bridge was not yet 
built. Having satisfied his curiosity in that 
respect, he pursued his way up Capel Street, 
turned by chance into Little Britain Street, and 
thence into Green Street, in which the sessions, 
or a commission was then sitting for the trial of 
prisoners, presided over by the functionary to 
whom I have just referred. The lad strolled into 
the court, and was listening with open mouth to 
the verdict of the jiuy in a case before the Court, 
when he was suddenly collared by a man, who 
exclaimed : " This is another of them !" The 
Judge demMided why the Comt was disturbed, 
and learned that a highwayman had just been 
discovered and seized. " Keep him over for a 
moment," said his Lordship, who, putting on the 
black cap, sentenced a wretched criminal just 
ibund guilty to be hanged. " Remove him," 
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added he, '* and place this highwayman at the 
bar," which was done. 

The poor lad was thrust into the dock; 
a bin of indictment was instantly prepared, and 
the prosecutor accompanied it before the grand 
jury, who asked him some questions, mere 
matters of course, and found a true biU against 
the young man, who was put upon his trial 
forthwith. The evidence was home and clear. 
It was that of the man who had seized the 
prisoner in court, and who gave a roimd, 
unvarnished, and well-connected statement of 
the transaction. In vain did the poor fellow 
declare his innocence, and require that his sister 
and her master (who knew him to be of re- 
spectable, however humble, parentage) should 
be sent for and examined. The Judge was 
deaf to his entreaty and bullied him, and charged 
the jury to return a verdict of " guilty." This 
was done. The black cap was again donned, 
and the new convict sentenced to death, and to 
the instant infliction of it, in company with his 
predecessor at the bar. 

At that period capital sentences were carried 
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into execution on a gibbet erected a little behind 
the spot on which the comer houses of Fitz- 
william Street and Baggot Street now standi as 
you proceed towards the canal bridge. I re- 
member a pool of water then filling the remains, 
I think, of an excavation called the Gallows 
Quarry ; but the place on which the instrument of 
execution was, was known as Gallows Green, 
called, from its vicinity to it, but improperly, 
Stephen*s Green, from which it was distant 
several hundred yards. The sad procession 
proceeded from the Sessions House down Capel 
.Street, and had crossed Essex Bridge. Much 
noise preceded and accompanied it, and attracted 
the attention of the servants in the house in 
which the sister of the poor young man of whom 
I speak resided. The cook said to her : 
" Come up, Mary, and see the men going to be 
hanged." They ascended to an upper story, 
and had just looked out of the window as the 
cart in which the two culprits were, reached the 
house. The boy recognised his sister at the 
window, and shrieked -out to her. Frantic at 
the apparition of her brother going to death. 
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she ran down to her master and besought his 
interference. He promised it; seized his hat, 
and proceeded to interest some person of conse- 
quence for the prisoner. An immediate appli- 
cation at the Castle produced an order for the 
suspension of the execution, but before the 
respite arrived the men were dead. 

This occurrence provoked an outbreak of 
public indignation loud and vehement on that 
Judge's practice of sending a man before his 
Creator 



" With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May, 
And how his audit stands who knows, save Heaven. 
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In the preceding pages I hate had in view 
to show by proof how conquest and its 
concomitant eflfects upon unreflecting minds, 
operated in turning the beautiful Sister' Island 
of Great Britain into a grand arena for the dis- 
play of pride, oppression, injustice, tyranny, riot, 
libertinism, and demoralising extravagance in 
nearly every circle and class from the Castle 
and the Senate, and their aristocratic imitators, 
to the humblest in the social scale. How 
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was it in the courts of justice in the mean- 
while? Were the judges of the land pure 
and unsuspected? Were the laws, such as 
they found them, honestly administered, and 
consequently respected ? Were the sheriffs 
unprejudiced and incorruptible ? Were the 
jurors fairly, freely, and impartially chosen ? 
and were their verdicts always irrespective of 
the person and of the religious professions * of 
the litigant or accused ? 

The impression on the minds of the crushed 
and conquered party was, I say, that the victors 
were not, in their case, a whit more considerate, 
more moderate, less brutal, overbearing and 
unjust than a successful soldiery, and the host of 
plunderers and cut-throats who always follow 
close upon the heels of a victorious army, have 
ever been. The conquered party did not presume 
to court distinction, place and employment; 
they would not become religious renegades, 
and were not therefore, they well knew, eligible 
for such advantages. Incapacitated by their 
religion, they aspired not to the humblest 
situation connected with the administration of 
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the laws. They only supplicated impartial 
justice. How much of justice, protection and 
pity, was accorded to them before the time to 
which I have brought my Reminiscences may, 
I would fain hope, be gathered from the facts 
I have thrown together. With the trials of 
Father Sheehy and other criminals about the 
year 1 760, the world is familiar. I do not 
propose to refer to a period so remote; and 
only lay before my readers a few specimens of 
the manner in which, in the latter half of the 
last century, when it cannot be denied some 
progress was made towards amelioration in go* 
vernment, in legislation, &c., the laws had been 
administered. From these the reader will deduce 
his own opinion of Irish courts of justice, 
judges, sheriffs, lawyers, crime and criminals, in 
the thirty or forty years preceding the year 
1792. 

Many years after the period of which I have 
been speaking, I became once more a visitor 
of a political prisoner in His Majesty's gaol of 
Newgate, Dublin, that is, towards the dose of 
the year 1815 or 1816. I always found, on 
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entering, a group of three persons sitting at the 
fire in the hall-hatch is, I believe, the profes- 
sional name of this particular spot. These were 
Walter Cox, a prisoner; William MacDowell, 
the gaoler ; and a " fat old man — a tun of man, 
a trunk of humours, a reverend vice, a grey 
iniquity, a father ruffian, a vanity in years." 
The name of this person was Robert Moore, or, 
as no doubt he is, still remembered by the 
abbreviation. Bob Moore. 

Bob Moore was by birth, education and pro- 
fession, a gentleman. He had been, I was told, 
handsome; but forty or fifty years spent in 
indulgence in many species of dissipation and 
irregularity, had brought him to the condition 
I have sought to indicate in the garbled quota- 
tion fi-om Prince Hal just given. Being a 
barrister, and highly connected, he was qualified 
for, and could almost command any place in 
court; and being gifted with impudence to 
an extent never surpassed, and being a bon 
vivanti a buck, a rake, and unquestionably one 
of • the wittiest men of his day, he became 
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the favourite with an ornament of the bench, 
(was he not a Chief Justice ?) through whom he 
obtained appointments in the Court of King's 
Bench, which, when his prodigality compelled 
him ultimately to transfer it to Mr. John Pol- 
lock, realized for this latter gentleman, I am 
told, eight- and-twenty thousand pounds per 
annum. 

My lords and gentlemen of the Law Fees 
Inquiry Commission, you call out, 

" Lies ! lies ! lies ! 
I tell you, roaring infidels, 'tis true !" 

I never heard the numerous employments 
in question estimated at a less annual value. 
One of those offices was that of registrar to his 
learned chief Is not the situation called 
" associate " in the English courts ? 

In the performance of his functions of regis- 
trar, Bob Moore, in the full costume of a 
barrister, sat immediately under the bench, 
whence he communicated in a whisper with his 
chief, or kept him perpetually on the broad grin 
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by his soliloquies and his running commentaries 
on the speeches of counsel, or on the testimony 
of witnesses. His learned chief sometimes (as 
was evident from the protrusion of Bob's tongue 
on one side of his mouth) remonstrated with, 
or reproved him ; but these were rare exercises 
of authority, and totally useless. Remarking 
Bob's habitual inattention to punctilio and de- 
corum, his Lordship ventured in a few instances 
to desire amendment. With what effect, I shall 
give two examples. 

His learned chief presided on one occasion 
over the Commission Court, the counterpart of 
the Old Bailey Court of London. Bob's duty, 
in one or other of his numerous characters, was 
to read the indictments to the prisoners placed 
at the bar, and to call upon them to plead. He 
commenced generally by a half-comic stare at 
the wretch about to be tried, and by a gesture 
conveyed a prediction of his fate. This plea- 
santry always produced a murmur of applause 
among the barristers and the auditory. Bob 
would then articulate that " the prisoner at the 
bar stood indicted for that he," but then the 
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voice would fall, and the rest of the document 
was inaudible. 

Once, and once only, was this conduct re- 
proved, and a very pretty reply was uttered by 
the offender. 

" Mr. Moore," said the Judge solemnly. (It 
was always "Mister" Moore in court.) ** Mr. 
Moore, read the indictment distinctly." 

« I do." 

" You do not." 

" I do." 

" You do not." 

" Here ! By the , then," said the re- 
gistrar, thrusting up the parchment to the 

bench. " Here, by the ! read it yourself 

then !" 

The other example was of a less revolting 
kind. In term, the Court of King's Bench of 
which Bob's chief was the head sat at eleven 
o'clock. The fumes of last night's punch would 
frequently render Bob unconscious of the 
advance of time towards noon. It was, therefore, 
no unusual circumstance to see him pushing 
his way violently into court after the judges had 
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taken their seats on the bench, eodeaTouring 
to draw on his gown. 

One day he was later than usual. He had 
struggled into his gown as he was going along, 
but his wig was in a sad state of disorder, 
and utterly innocent of powder. This was a 
point upon which his chief was peculiarly 
sensitire, and, with all his assumed indiffer- 
ence. Bob rarely provoked him by inattention 
to it. The present was, however, a glaring 
exception to the rule. 

There then existed in Dublin a class of 
magistrates known by the title of " Jobbing 
Justices," who ytfsce not always creditable ap- 
pendages of the executive. The last of them, 
in my recoUectioD, was a lame surgeoo, of the 
name of Drury. The flower of the flock, at 
the period of which I speak, was a certain 
Justice Hickery, who was remarkable among 
his fellows for always wearing clean linen, and a 
well-powdered periwig. These justices gene- 
rally attended the Court of King's Bench, and 
sat at the table among the barristers and attor- 
neys. On the unlucky day to which I have 
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alluded, Bob attracted his chief's ire by the 
insurgent condition of his wig, every hair of 
which stood on end, 

" Like quills upon the fretful porcupine." 

" Mr. Moore," said his Lordship. 

" What's the matter ?'* asked Bob, winking 
the while to the bar. 

" Your wig." 

" What of it r 

" Is totally destitute of powder." 

" Oh ! if that be all, by I'll soon settle 

that," said Bob; and making a long arm, 
he reached over to Justice Hickery, who sat 
opposite to him, pulled off his snowy Caxon, 
and using it as a puff, transferred the greater 
part of its charge of powder to his own, 
and threw it back into the astonished Hickery's 
face. 

I am far from giving these as specimens of 
the practice in " the Four Courts," but in one 
or other shape there occurred daily in all of 
them incidents which showed that justice, if 
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at all dispensed, was not administered in 
them with dignity and decorum.* 

The staid, decorous, pacific modem reader, 
would experience a sensation, if I were to state 
all that I have heard about the members of the 
legal profession, from the judge to the attorney's 
derk, in those days, and even down to a later 
period. Lord Clare, I/)rd Norbury, Judge 
Daly, and other members of the bench, had 
respectively been " on the ground" as prin- 
dpab, with the chance of becoming homicides. 
Duel-fighting had become a rage in the legal 
profession, but certain parties proved there was 
method in their madness ; for one at least 

* Everybody will recollect the conduct of Lord 
CbanceUor Clare on oae occaaion, who, while Curran 
was addressing him in a most important case, occupied 
himself with a &Touiite spaniel or Newfoundland dog, 
seated by him ; and all the world will remember the 
rebuke administered to him by that rarely gifted man. 
Curran having ceased speaking, through indignation, 
or malice prepense, Lord Clare raised his head and 
asked : "Why don't you proceed, Mr. Curran?" 

"f tl ought your Lordships were in conaultatdon," 
replied r'urran. 
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owed, it was said, his elevation to a position 
which that fact disgraced, by killing his man. 
Deeply deplored was the victim. 1 have a 
recollection of the sorrow it created in Irdand, 
and of the horror expressed at the statement 
that be was one of eight or ten called out 
by bravoes to qualiiy themselves for place — 
and such place I " At a private conciliabule," 
said a well-informed party to me in Paris, 
the parts were distributed : Corry challenged 
Grattan, and got wounded; Toler and Daly, 
and others, called out their men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

George Robert FitzGerald, "Fighting FttzGerald "— 
ReBistance to the law — Duels with "Dick Martin" 
—Feud with Patrick Randall MacDonnell — Murder 
of MacDonnell — FitzGerald's trial and executian. 

As we approach the period of the French 
Revolution, the Irish Government became 
less at ease, and more stringent in its mea- 
sures. Some improvement had taken place 
in the general administration of the laws, 
but still there existed irregularities and ano- 
malies of an extraordinary character, and 
an impression that its decisions were not 
always uninfiuenced or impartial. It was no 
unusual circumstance, therefore, for litigant 
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parties to anticipate judicial decrees, and, taking 
the law into their own hands, to enter upon 
and maintain forcible possession of property 
in dispute, frequently without a semblance of 
legal claim. 

An instance of this kind occiirred in the 
county of Meath, some seventy or eighty years 
ago ; the invader holding his unlawM seizure 
against the sheriff backed by a strong military 
force, and enduring a siege, in the course of 
which even artillery was employed. My fiither, 
Irom whom 1 had the particulars, was among 
the spectators ; who, like those who crowded to 
the siege of Antwerp some years since, had 
assembled to witness the operations. An un- 
fortunate horse-soldier, whose regiment was 
quartered in the town of Trim, and who hai 
gone thither to enjoy the proceedings, was killed 
close to my father by a shot from the gar- 
rison. 

Another and more horrible affair of the 
same kind took place in the county of 
Mayo, about the same time. Mr. Greoi^ 
Robert FitzGerald, of whom, under the name of 
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" Fighting FitzGerald," the English public have 
through the medium of a collection of remi- 
niscences, some knowledge, retained his father, 
during a very long period, a prisoner in his own 
house — the Castle of Turlough. Other crimes 
were subsequently laid to his charge, and proved ; 
with how much legality will be seen. 

George Robert FitzGerald was a gentlemaD 
of ancient family. He had travelled, and had 
been presented at nearly all the courts of 
Europe. His biographers claim for him ex- 
ceeding elegance of manners, as well as the copy, 
right of a most impudent and impiotis joke in 
order to prove him a man of wit and repartee. 
The story runs, that three pictures of exqui- 
site art, were one day shown to him by the . 
unfortunate Louis XVI. in his cabinet at Ver- 
sailles ; and that His Majesty observed : " That 
at the right-hand is His Holiness the Pope; 

that on the left is my own portrait by ; 

this, in the centre I need not tell you is the 
Ecce Homo of ." 

Upon which FitzGerald is said to have re- 
joined : " Please your Majesty, I have always 
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understood that Our Saviour was crucified 
between two thieves, but I never knew who 
they were before." 

In person, FitzGerald was small, but he was 
symmetricafly formed ; in mind and disposition, 
that which will suggest itself from the perusal 
of the following particulars. He was a most 
undutiful son ; as a friend, nothing is known of 
him. He cultivated no friendships, but he 
attached to himself adherents who would dare 
death itself in his service ; they were, how- 
ever, of the most atrocious description, and their 
support was no doubt purchased. As an enemy, 
and in such character chiefly is he known to 
history, he was implacable. His courage was 
questionable. He fought many duels ; twice 
with Dick Martin ; but in combat, as in every 
other circumstance of his life, he was cunning, 
rus^y disloyal. As a subject and citizen, he was 
at variance with the laws and with society. 

In Mayo he sought to reign despotically. 
He was fully aware of the adm<mition of Beau- 
marchais : " Souvenez-vous, que Thomme qu'on 
soit timide est toujours dans la d^pendance de 
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tous les fripons," and he exercised the advan- 
tage his audacity gave to him without scruple 
or limit. He would bear no brother near the 
throne, and was consequently engdged inces- 
sanUy in broUs with a neighbouring gentleman, 
Mr. Patrick Randall MacDonnell, like himself, 
a member of an ancient and highly respectable 
femUy, but who yidded not in turbulence, and 
not much in misconduct to George Robert 
FitzGerald. 

With Dick Martin, as I have just SEud, he 
fought twice, and in each of those rencontres 
displayed treachery, craft and other of his evil 
propensities. In a casual dispute at the gammg- 
table (Daly's Club-house, College Green) with 
Hamilton Gorges, Kilbrew, county of Meath, 
better known and always respected as Hammy 
Gorge, he was beaten, kicked, cu£fed, knocked 
down, and had all the furniture of the room and 
other matters heaped upon him, yet he never 
challenged his adversaiy to a duel it routrance. 

In his first affair with Richard Martm, who 
was as good a swordsman as himself — that iS 
to say, of the first quality— they foi^ht with 
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swords across a channel or gutter in the bar- 
rack-yard of Castlebar. There was an immense 
crowd to witness this engagement, most of 
them, of coflrse, Mayo men. Before the com- 
batants had taken their places, FitzGerald called 
to the spectators : " Here goes ! Mayo against 
Galway I The Mayo cock against the Galway 
one !'* This produced a cheer from the by- 
standers; but it failed, as every other pos- 
sible means did, to intimidate the gallant Dick. 
They fought for twenty minutes; Martin fell 
dangerously wounded.* 

* While in London attending to his parliamentary 
duties, Dick lived in modest lodgings in Manchester 
Buildings, close to Westminster Bridge, ** in order to 
be near the House," he said. He was much visited 
and esteemed by his countrymen, those of his own 
county especially, and by really attached friends. 
Among the latter, strange to say, was a Major Fitz* 
Gerald, son, as I heard, of his old antagonist, George 
Robert. Dick' a petit lev4e was literally an undress one. 
He received in his bed-chamber, and frequently on the 
entrance of a visitor, rose and gave audience, pro- 
menading the while sans-culotte, almost '^ sans every- 
thing." One Monday, about the year 1824, Major 
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Some time afterwards they met by chano 
the door of Dugdale, the bookseller, whose he 
stood at the comer of Palace Street and Di 
Street, Dublin, After a word or two they di 
and exchanged several passes ; but even at^ 
period, when gaming, horse-racing, cock-fight 
and hard drinking, clanship, constitutional ii 
lence, and ill- manners produced daily and nig 
quarrels, duelling in the streets was not permit 
The magistrates were called for. Before t 
arrival, however, Martin had several times 1 
his sword on FitzGerald's body, which was 
cased in steel chain-armour. At length, Ma 
rushed upon him and knocked him down, o: 
fell by accident from the steps on his face, 
Dick inflicted upon him, while prostratt 
wound which would, by the rules of the moc 
PittOerold called oo bim, and eafbred bis donni 
tans c&^onie, Dick turned out, and conversed 
him for some time eis thej walked up and dowi 
room, upon indiiferent topics. At length Dick, su 
the action to the diBCOvery of evidence said; "J 
here. Major. See what your good father did fo: 
in the streetB of Castlebar," pointing to the ecara 
Bword wound through and through his body. 

VOL. III. I 
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ring, be deemed foul, for it was below the waist- 
band. Dick admitted that qualification after- 
wards, but excused himself by saying, " it was 
the only vulnerable point he could find about 
him." 

FitzGerald one day paid a visit to Lord 
Tyrawley, the kind-hearted Jemmy Cuffe, at 
his seat, Deel Castle. It was winter. On send- 
ing up his name, he found CuflFe in his study 
standing with his back to the fire-place, his 
hands behind him holding a large poker, which, 
when FitzGerald was announced, he had hastened 
to thrust into the fire. George Robert had 
come to quarrel, and CuflFe knew the object of 
his visit, and prepared to receive him in the way 
I have described. FitzGerald, who was quick- 
sighted to an almost miraculous degree, imme- 
diately perceived on entering how matters stood, 
and knew well that CufFe would unrelentingly 
enact the part of Baillie Nichol Jarvie when 
similarly armed. He therefore conducted him- 
self civilly, and after some unimportant conver- 
sation, took his departure. 

The hostilities carried on between him and 
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his partisans with Mr. MacDonnell and his clan, 
kept the county of Mayo, or rather the entire 
province of Connaught, in perpetual alarm. 
The whole kingdom in fact resounded with 
their quarrels and conflicts; but besides this 
foreign feud upon his hands, he had the veiy 
grave affair which occupied his leisure hours at 
home, and to which I have already alluded. 

His fether having refused to join him in 
levying a fine and selling his estate, George 
Robert confined him in a small room in his 
own mansion, the Castle of Turlogh, county of 
Mayo, and kept him prisoner there during many 
years — I have heard, twenty years. The govern- 
ment being informed of this horrible circum- 
stance, ordered the high sheriff of Mayo to 
proceed to Turlogh and set the unfortunate 
old man at liberty. The sheriff repaired thither 
accordingly, accompanied by a body of dragoons 
to enforce submission. On coming into the 
neighbourhood, he took the precaution of making 
some inquiries of the people, who flocked in 
considerable numbers to witness th- '^ — 
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of the sheriff, and enjoy the too probable recep- 
tion he would meet. 

" Don't go, for your life, Sir," said a man to 
whom the magistrate addressed himself ; " the 
master is prepared to blow you all to the !" 

Prosecuting his inquiries further, the sheriff 
learned that FitzGerald had built two small 
towers in advance of, and flanking the castle, 
and had mounted in them some ship-guns 
which had belonged to a vessel that had 
foundered on the coast close to his residence. 

The sheriff, nevertheless, announced himself 
by an agent, who trembled as he delivered 
the message, and demanded the instantaneous 
release of Mr. FitzGerald, senior. George 
Robert did not hang up the messenger, but 
told him to acquaint the sheriff, with his 
compliments, that the old gentleman had gone 
out fishing, and could not consequently be 
given up to the magistrate. 

This was true, for on the approach of the 
sheriff, George Robert persuaded his unhappy 
parent to enter an armed boat " for the amuse- 
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ment of fishing," as he said, which put to sea, 
and remained at sea during the negociation. 

The sheriff, not content with this reply to 
his summons, put a bold face upon the matter, 
and, disposmg his force, marched upon the 
castle. The raoraeot he came within range, he 
was complimented with a salute from the forts, 
the projectiles ftvm which, cut the branches of 
the trees of the avenue over the heads of the 
sheriff and his party. A general scamper of 
the sheriff and his escort instantly followed. 
When beyond the reach of shot, they pulled 
rem and rallied. Scarcely had they recovered 
breath, when a servant appeared, coming from 
the castle. With mock respect he presented 
his master's civilities to the sheriff, apologizing 
for the little incident which had just occurred, 
which was merely the execution of orders 
given by Mr. FitzGerald to some of his people, 
to employ themselves in duck-shooting. He 
begged the sheriff to return, therefore, assuring 
him of a distinguished and warm reception. 

There was in the leer of the man who pre- 
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sented this message something admonitory. 
The sheriff declined the invitation, therefore, 
and retired. He sent to the government a 
detailed account of the facts, declaring his con- 
viction that FitzGerald, aided by his miscreant 
adherents, would defend Turlogh Castle to the 
last extremity.* 

A Privy Council was held at the Castle of 
Dublin, in consequence of this lawless and 
outrageous conduct of George Robert Fitz- 
Gerald, and a new expedition against Turlogh 
was ordered, composed — will it be credited ? — 

* They knew him too well to risk the consequences 
of disobedience. Never was knave more absolute than 
he. His hunting-stud was one of the best in the 
country. For exercise, and to test the qualities of a 
magnificent horse he had lately purchased at a large 
price, he desired a groom to mount, and leap him over 
a wall in the neighbourhood of his residence. The 
horse was faced at it, but on arriving shied, or balked it. 
''Dismount,'* said FitzGerald to the groom; "even a 
horse must do my bidding, or suffer for it." Then 
taking out a pistol, one of his usual travelling com- 
panions, he shot the animal on the spot. 
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of horse, foot and artillery ! Thb time the law 
was enforced. George Rohert made no resist- 
ance, and surrendered his prisoner. 

Disembarrassed of his home-occupation, Fitz- 
Gerald devoted all his time and all his powers to 
his struggle for the dictation of Mayo with Pat 
Randall MacDonnell. In a journey into Scot- 
land he collected half a score of villains, whom 
he brought over to Mayo and planted in 
various directions about Turlogh Castle. These 
desperadoes formed his body-guard, and were 
ready to perform any service FitzGerald might 
require of them. The Corypheus of the gang 
was a man named Andrew Craig, nicknamed 
by the country people on account of his origin, 
Scotch Andrew. 

During a visit to London, he made acquaint- 
ance with an Old Bailey lawyer, whom he had 
probably employed to defend him in some dif- 
ference with the authorities. Recognizing in him 
available qualities, FitzGerald proposed to him 
to become his privy councillor and legal adviser. 
This man, whose name was Brecknock, accepted 
the office, and throughout his subsequent quar- 
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rels and encounters with the law and with 
adverse factions, FitzGerald derived much com- 
fort and assistance from him. 

The quarrel with MacDonnell had endured so 
long, and was accompanied by so many reverses, 
that FitzGerald's impatience and i-ancom- urged 
him to extremities. He therefore consulted 
his privy councillor upon the means of ridding 
himself of his rival and adversary without 
risking his own life. 

" The matter is not difficult," stud Breck- 
nock. "You are a magistrate; send one of 
your people to provoke MacDonnell to a breach 
of the peace, than which nothing is more easy. 
Let the man swear examinations against Mac- 
Donnell before you; and upon these, issue a 
summons, or, if necessary, a warrant. When 
MacDonnell is brought into your presence, 
commit him to the county gaol. Send 
him off under an escort of your people, direct 
another party of your adherents to make a 
pretended attempt at rescue of the prisoner on 
the way ; it will then be lawful for the escort 
to fire upon him. He will probably attempt to 
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escape in the scuffle; but, at all events, as 
none but your own partisans will be present, 
tbey can say that he did. You will thi 
and surely rid yourself of a mortal enem 
This advice was followed in every pa 
Mr. MacDonnell was insulted : he 
whipped the oifender, was brought 
FitzGerald to answer for the assault, a 
by him committed to the gaol of C: 
A strong party of FitzGendd's people, ir 
the Scotch settlers, was drawn up, and ' 
the prisoner was delivered for convey! 
prison. Before they set out tbey were hai 
by Brecknock, who dwelt upon the n 
for a faithful and courageous perform 
their task in lodging the culprit safely in 
"Should he attempt to defeat the ( 
justice by flight," said Brecknock, "it 
your duty to shoot him, if no means less 
present themselves for preventing his evj 
The party then commenced their joun 
Upon reaching the foot of a bridge, c 
way, a group of men iu a field which ove 
the road, called upon them to liber 
I 3 
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prisoner. A refusal and other words ensued 
between the escort and the men who threat- 
ened a rescue. Stones were thrown. Mr. 
MacDonnell, it was said, made some movement 
which his guards pretended to consider as an 
attempt at flight, and he was shot by Scotch 
Andrew. He fell from the horse on which 
he rode, and was borne to the bridge and 
placed sitting against the wall, while the mock 
conflict proceeded. He died soon after, and in 
that position, I think. 

This horrible event was said to give nearly 
general satisfaction, because it was hoped that 
FitzGerald had, by his connexion with it, com- 
mitted himself capitally. Full one half of the 
gentry of the country were friends of MacDon- 
nell, against whom no actual crime, and " only 
a disposition to riot" and violence were alleged, 
while FitzGerald had, by his disorders and 
his brutality and cruelty in innumerable in- 
stances, and the terror he inspired, become the 
object of universal hatred. He and his legal 
oracle and his trusty bravo were arrested by 
order of government. The Crown lawyers were 
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ordered to prosecute them, and undertook the 
case con amore. The Attorney-general, John 
FitzGibbon (afterwards Lord Clare), and the 
Solicitor-general, Barry Yelverton (afterwards 
Lord Avonmore), pledged themselves to his 
conviction, and in fact George Robert Fitz- 
Gerald was doomed. 

Impatient at the interval that must elapse 
before he should be brought to trial at the 
assizes, or fearing that through some error or 
&ilure of evidence the prisoner would escape 
punishment the gentry rather than the popu- 
lace of Mayo resorted to a proceeding similar 
to that which had a short time previously 
occurred at Edinburgh, in the case of Forteus, 
rendered for ever memorable by Walter Scott, 
in his " Heart of Mid Lothian," in which 
possibly originated that famous trans-atlantic 
process called trial by Lynch law. They broke 
open the gaol, forced themselves into Fitz- 
Gerald's cell, and attempted to murder him, 
and retired only when they believed they had 
put him to death ; hut he recovered. 
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There was, I believe, little outcry against this 
infamous outrage, so general and intense was 
the execration in which the victim was held. 

The assizes were now drawing near, and the 
law-officers of the Crown were indefatigable 
in getting up the case against the assassins of 
Mr. MacDonnell. They found, however, a 
deficiency of evidence in respect of one of 
the party whose conviction they were most 
solicitous to ensure. Against Scotch Andrew 
and Brecknock the proofs were incontestable; 
but they saw no means of connecting FitzGerald 
with the crime without further aid. They came 
to the extraordinaiy resolution, therefore, of 
suffering the actual murderer to escape, in order 
to use his evidence against the accessories. On 
the testimony of Andrew Craig, alias Scotch 
Andrew, George Robert FitzGerald and Breck- 
nock were convicted of the murder of Patrick 
Randall MacDonnell as accessories before the 
fact. 

The prisoners were tried separately. I have 
heard that Brecknock sustained his reputation 
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for astuteness in his own defence; but both 
he and FitzGterald, being convicted, were sen- 
tenced to death. 

There was not, I believe, any horror 
evinced at the mode by which FitzGlerald 
was brought within the grasp of the law ; but 
the feeling with r^ard to him was precisely 
that expressed by Voltaire in the case of 
Lally Tollendal: "Every man in Ireland had 
a right to put him to death, except the exe- 
cutioner." A judge of the land, in speaking 
of FitzGerald's execution, said : " They have 
murdered the murderer." 

The convicts were hanged from scaffolding 
employed in the erection of a new gaol in 
Castlebar, which was yet unfinished. Fitz- 
Gerald on being brought to the place of execu- 
tion, saw before him nearly every gentleman 
of the county, including the high sheriff, the 
Hon. Decus Browne, brother of the Earl of 
Altamont (subsequently created Marquis of 
SUgo) who might be said to be his friend, at 
least he was his neighbour, and only his equal. 
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The guard was composed of the corps of 
volunteer cavalry, of which George Robert 
FitzGerald had been the captain. 

The culprit was made to mount a ladder, and 
the rope was drawn over a board, fixed upon 
its edge. It was placed round the neck of 
FitzGerald, who displayed much levity. He 
was, in fact, half-drunk with wine and spirits. 
Giving vent to his excitement, he jumped 
from the ladder ; and although slight and light, 
the tension of the rope over the edge of the 
board caused by his fall, broke it. He came 
on his feet, and after a moment recovered the 
shock, and said to Decus Brown : *' Mr. Sheriff, 
your rope is not fit to hang a dog." 

Another was procured ; but the interval was 
so long, that the fiimes of the wine or brandy 
he had swallowed evaporated, and a collapse 
ensued. He now trembled. In this state he 
was compelled once more to mount the ladder, 
however, and standing on it, instead of now anti- 
cipating the executioner, he prayed the sheriff 
repeatedly for time, pretending an expectation 
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of a reprieve. In this way an hour passed. 
At length, at a given signal, be was turned 
off and died. 

Every word I have written of this imhappy 
man is unfavourable to him. It is just, how- 
ever, to add, that I have never met any person 
who knew him, who did not express the belief 
that George Robert FitzGerald was mad.* 

The grounds of this belief were the appa- 
rently constitutional wrong-headedness, the per- 
versity, the pugnacity, the recklessness he 
displayed. If it were madness, there was, 
however, enough method in it to justify the 
verdict of the jury. Still, miscreant though 
he were, an amount of sympathy was expressed 
for him, in producing which, the imputed 
ill^ality of admitting the evidence of the 

* I have heard a precisely Bimilar opinion pronounced 
respecting two unfortunate Irisbmen, who, if sane, 
justly Buffered capital punishment in London, early in 
the present century. These were, Colonel Despard, 
executed for high treason in May, 1803, and Belling- 
ham, the assassin of Mr. Ferdval, in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, in 1612. 
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principal against the accessories, went for 
much. 

Mad or not, he was eccentric. Being out 
hunting one day, a fox led the party into a 
churchyard, or other inclosure, which brought 
them to a stand-still. It was bounded on one 
side (that by which the fox escaped) by a six- 
foot wall; outside was a precipice of twenty 
feet. 

" I will bet five hundred guineas," said Sir 
Samuel O'Malley, " that no man here will clear 
that wall." 

" Done !" said FitzGerald ; and putting spurs 
to his horse, he leaped it. The poor animal 
was killed ; but FitzGerald, reserved for 
another fall, escaped, and without a broken 
bone. 

He once paid a visit to the late Sir Richard 
Nagle, father of the late baronet, at his resi- 
dence, Jamestown, county of Westmeath. As 
in the case of Lord Tyrawley, FitzGerald had 
a quarrel in view in making this visit, some- 
thing respecting property ; Sir Richard's first 
wife having been a distant relation of Fitz- 
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Gerald. The interview ended peaceably, how- 
ever, though not satisfactorily for the visitor. 
He called for his horse, which was brought 
to the hall door. " Well, Nagle, good-by," 
said he to his host, as they stood upon the 
door-step. " What is that which I see glisten- 
ing yonder?" said he, pointing towards the 
south-west. 

" The Brusna," (a small river, distant six 
or eight mUes). 

" I thought so. I shall take that water for 
my landmark. Farewell !" 

Sprucing on his horse, he dashed at a hedge 
in the avenue, and for a quarter of an hour after 
Sir Richard saw him occasionally and momen- 
tarily appear between him and the horizon, 
as he crossed some wall or hedge. The high 
road which would have brought him almost 
directly to his destination, ran at the end of 
the avenue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Counsellor CoeteUoe — Bobbery at Gleadowe's bank — 
Saving a culprit — The Dutch ducats. 

In the middle and towards the end of the last 
century, there figured at the Irish bar another 
Mayo man, a passage in whose life will relieve 
the tragic tale I have just been telling. He was 
a descendant of the ancient and honourable ho\ise 
of Costelloe — ^your Nagle and your Nangle, 
are varieties of the Costelloe, be it known. He 
had received an excellent education, and pos- 
sessed considerable legal knowledge. He was 
shrewd, of much seeming gravity ; but was play- 
fiil as a kitten, cunning as a fox, mischievous 
as a monkey ; " A fellow of Infinite jest," — a 
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living joke ; witty himself, and the cause of wit 
in other men. 

He had been in the year 1745, and subse- 
quently, a student of the Middle Temple, 
London, and had not denied himself any of the 
pleasures, or indeed any of the adventures of 
which the English metropolis aflforded, that 
is, to the utmost extent of the means sup- 
plied by his &mlly. He thus acquired vast 
reputation of a particular kind among his con- 
temporaries, and even became the hero of a tale 
in which he was made to appear a staunch 
Jacobite, guilty of high treason in short, in 
harbouring the Pretender in his chambers. 

In justice to the counsellor's character for 
loyalty, it must be stated, however, that he was 
maligned in that respect. I had heard and 
laughed at the story myself, had told it once 
or twice with much success. I had occasion 
to refer one day to some of the old chroniclers 
of France and found in Brantfime the adven- 
ture which had been ascribed to CosteDoe, 
related of the puke of Orleans, brother of 
Chmies VI. Continuing my investigation, I 
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hit upon it ako in the ** Essais Historiques of 
St. Foix," and in an English version of it 
by Dr. Gilbert, in his " View of Society in 
Europe." 

This story was a specimen of a hundred 
anecdotes of " The Counsellor," which I refrain 
from giving here. There is one, however, 
which is not liable to the objection that im- 
poses silence on me, and which will serve to 
pourtray my hero in his proper colours. 

His terms served, Costelloe was called to the 
bar in Dublin, where he gave unquestionable 
proofs of talent ; but whether through indolence 
or taste, eschewing equity and common law, he 
devoted himself to what is termed Old Bailey 
practice, in which he became that which we 
remember MacNally was at the Irish, and 
Adolphus at the English bar. 

One morning when Costelloe was in the 
height of his reputation, the city of Dublin 
was frightened from its propriety by the an- 
nouncement that Gleadowe's bank had been 
plundered of a large sum in gold, by the chief 
cashier, it was stated, to whom its charge had 
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Ijeen entrusted. The alleged culprit was 
instantly taken into custody, brought before 
the sitting magistrate, interrogated, and the 
proofs of his guilt being held manifest, com- 
mitted to Newgate. The whole process was 
terminated by eleven o'clock a.m. 

Before the prisoner had reached his desti- 
nation, Gostelloe was made aware of all the 
cu-cumstances of the case by one of the com- 
mitting magistrate's clerks, whom he kept 
constantly in pay. This man had hardly left 
Costelloe's house after acquitting himself of this 
duty, when the Counsellor received a letter 
inviting bim to repair forthwith to Newgate to 

see a Mr. , just brought in, who desired 

his counsel. 

Costelloe proceeded at once to Newgate, for 
such a course was not then interdicted to prac- 
titioners by private resolutions of the bar ; but 
even had it been, he was not a man to be turned 
aside from his course by any rule that interfered, 
however slightly with the indulgence of his own 
humour. He was there introduced to the 
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cashier of Gleadowe's, a man of serious, sancti- 
monious mien, and of some fifty years of age. 
The usual salutations over, and the door care- 
fully closed, Costelloe with that wonderful 
glance for which he was celebrated, saw at once 
the species of person he had to deal with, and 
requested to be informed of the nature of the 
affair upon which his advice was required. 

" You have heard, probably, Sir," said the 
man, " that I have been the cashier of Glea- 
dowe's bank, and that it is said a large deficit 
has been discovered in my accounts ?" 

" That you had been a derk of old Gleadowe, 
I was ignorant," replied Costelloe, " but I have 
just been informed that his cashier has appro- 
priated to himself one of his money-bags, in 
fact that the bank has been robbed by the 
rascal of a whole heap of gold." 

" Rascal ! That is a harsh word. Sir." 

" Not if applicable." 

" Well, Sir, I shall not dispute terms, how- 
ever painful to an honest, conscientious man to 
bear them. I am the party in question." 
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" And you have done the trick ?"* 

" Sir !" 

" You sacked the swag ?" 

" I don't understand you !" '' 

" You've gotten the money ?" 

" Really, Sir, I cannot comprehend you." 

" You robbed the bank ?" 

" Do you mean to insult me ? I rob the 
bank ! I cheat my employer 1 I plunder my 
benefactor, and preserve the fruits of it ! No, 
Sir, no ; I have not a shilling in the world." 

" Then by , youTl be hanged." 

" What can you mean ?" 

" I'll make it as clear to you, as that those 
fetters are of iron. If you have robbed the 
bank, you must have at leasts some of the 

* Many yean afterwards, in a more celebrated place, 
(the House of Commons,) on a more exciting occauon, 
a more distinguished Irishman, the Right Hon. George 
Riemey, committed this identical error. It ttbs in one of 
his remarkable speeches delivered in that colloquial etyle 
which rendered it so difficult to report him. After a 
most powerful invective on the acts of the Tory Ad- 
ministration, he summed up with, "but, Siii His 
Majesty's Ministers have done the trick." 
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money, and can afford to pay me well for 
saving your life. If you are innocent, and 
consequently penniless, you will be weighed, 
as sure as was Cahir na grappuV^* 

" Weighed !" 

"In the City Justice scales. The case is 
spoken of everywhere^ with this addition, that 
the proofs against you are irrefutable." 

" Then there is no hope ?" 

" None, if you be what you say yourself — 
guiltless; for you cannot afford to retain me, 
who, probably of all the bar, could alone give 
you a chance." 

Overwhelmed and horrified, the hypocrite, 
after some hesitation, admitted that he was in 
a condition to remunerate the Counsellor for 
undertaking his defence. " What is your fee, 
Sir ?" he asked. 

" Ten per cent !" 



* Cahir na grappul ("Charles the Horse,") was a 
celebrated horse-stealer in his day, whose career was 
terminated by the application to him of one his pro- 
fessional implements — the halter. 
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"Ten per ceat? Why that is a thousand 
pounds !" 

" So much the better for both of us." 

After many futile attempts to beat down the 
Counsellor's demand, the prisoner acceded to 
it, and gave him an order on his wife for the 
enormous sum of a thousand pounds, on an 
understanding, that if the Counsellor's exer- 
tions should fail, he would return nine hundred 
and fifty pounds of it to — the widow. 

Immediately upon receiving this draft, Cos- 
telloe left the prison, and without waiting to 
present it, proceeded to the Crown Office, 
situate in South Cope Street, on the site of 
the rear or court-yard of the present Com- 
mercial Buildings, which at that period resem- 
bled in its functions the head police-office 
of modern times. The sitting magistrate had 
risen ; but the chief clerk was at his desk when 
CosteDoe entered. " Good morning, Mr. John- 
son," said he. The clerk returned the salute. 
" Anything in my way to-day, Mr. Johnson ?" 
he asked with an air of the most perfect indiffe- 
rence. 

VOL. m. K 
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" What, Counsellor ! Have you not heard 
of the robbery at Gleadowe's ?" 

" Gleadowe's ? The bank ? Not a word of 
it." 

" Yes ; the cashier, who was deemed the 
most trustworthy of men, has plundered the 
chest." 

" Plundered the chest ?" 

" Extracted from it ten thousand guineas in 
gold made up in rouleaux, and has substituted 
for them as many farthings." 

" And got clear oflf?" 

" No. He is safe in Newgate." . 

" What a scoundrel !" 

" You may say that — a consummate scoun- 
drel ; but he will suffer for it. The evidence 
against him is conclusive ; for part of the stolen 
property was found in a secret drawer of his 
desk at home." 

" Did you not say, that the money abstracted 
was in gold ?" 

"Yes; but those pieces have been iden- 
tified." 

" How ? One guinea is so like another !" 
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" True ; but mark the finger of Pn 
Along with the guineas the rascal ca 
ten foreign gold coins, Dutch ducal 
were also in the safe, and these hi 
sworn to by his deputy, and wUl h: 
See here." 

The clerk opened his desk, and tooi 
a small box, committed to bis cnstodj 
duction at the trial of the accused, ani 
its contents into the hands of the a| 
wondering Counsellor. 

Costelloe examined them piece by p 
the most intense interest ; turned and i 
them in bis hand, and again regard 
with the concentrated attention of a Jev 
changer. The scrutiny lasted so long 
clerk manifested impatience. At len 
t«lloe restored them, observing : " Tl 
has undone himself" 

"What a fortuoate oversight I was 
Counsellor ?" 

" Providential, as you just now 
remarked. Never was proof more clt 

After a few words further on general 
K 2 
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the Counsellor left the office with a mind seem- 
ingly disengaged. That evening his confidential 
clerk and secretary was seen to go on board 
a Liverpool packet, which lay at Sir John 
Rogerson's Quay, and sailed half an hour 
afterwards. 

Some weeks later the prisoner was brought 
to trial at the Commission Court, Green Street ; 
and in the presence of as numerous an auditory 
as had ever been congregated in it. As usual, 
the counsel for the accused sat immediately 
before him. On one side of Costelloe was 
placed his clerk, with whom in the course of 
the proceedings he frequently conversed, and 
whose hat was on the table before him ; on the 
other hand of CosteUoe was the attorney of the 
prisoner. When called upon to plead, the un- 
fortunate man at the bar, with much feeling 
and deep emotion, exclaimed : " Not guilty." 
With a solemn asseveration, he added, that the 
rouleaux of coin (farthings) found in the safe 
were those which had existed there for years, 
and formed part of " the rest," as he had been 
given to understand ; and he had received them 
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from his predecessor at the value indicated by 
the ticket attached to each packet. He had 
never opened them. 

Costelloe cross-examined but only slightly the 
witnesses who deposed to the preliminary facts. 
At length came the turn of the deputy cashier, 
who swore that he had frequently seen In the 
chest the identical ten Dutch pieces of gold 
which the Counsellor had so curiously examined 
at the Crown Office, and which he now again 
identified. 

At this testimony Costelloe looked serious. 
The examination in chief of the deputy-cashier 
being over, and no movement made by Cos- 
telloe, who seemed deeply absorbed in thought, 
the coimsel for the Crown was led to beheve 
that DO cross-examination was intended, and 
accordingly he told the witness that he might 
go down. 

" Stop a moment, young man," said the 
CounseEor, rising, and with an abstracted and 
vacant gaze ; " stop a moment. I have a ques- 
tion or two to ask you on behalf of my un- 
happy client," who now feeling the peril in 
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which his life was placed, began to weep bitterly. 
The witness reseated himself, and Costelloe went 
on : " And so, Sir, you accuse your friend of 
robbery ?" 

" 1 am sorry that my duty compels me to 
give criminatory evidence against him." 

" No doubt — no doubt. His conviction will 
gain you a step, eh ?" 

" Sir, do you think that it was under such an 
impression, and with such an object that I gave 
my testimony ?" 

" Certainly I do." 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through 
the court at this insult to the witness. The 
counsel for the prosecution looked towards the 
Bench for protection. The Judge, however, 
did not interfere, nor did he reprove the warmth 
with which they exclaimed against the " indecent 
insinuation of Costelloe towards a witness whose 
*' conduct, from all that appeared, could not be 
impugned ;" but his Lordship evidently looked 
with interest to the development of Costelloe's 
motive, knowing well that he would not have 
committed an indecorum so gross without some 
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powerfiil secret reason. The witness himself, 
disappointed at the failure of the counsel for the 
Crown to interest the Court in his feelings, be- 
came literally red with indignation. Of these 
circumstances Costelloe took no notice, but pro- 
ceeded : " And so you swear. Sir, that those 
identical pieces of gold in your hand this 
moment — Where are they ?" he asked of the 
solicitor for the prosecution. They were again 
handed to the witness, and Costelloe resumed ; 
" And so you swear, Sir, that those identical 
pieces of gold in your hand were in the pri- 
soner's keeping? — now mind, you are on your 
oath !" 

" I do swear it." 

" Hand me those coins, Sir," said Costelloe 
in a tone that expressed rage and fiiry. The 
witness compUed, and handed them to the 
Counsellor, who looked upon them with dismay. 
The witness was triumphant. The prisoner 
trembled. The court was hushed. Costelloe 
sighed. 

" You have sworn positively, Sir," said he ; 
" and it will be well for you, if truly. Here, 
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Sir, take your blood-money." He stretched out 
his hand, with a countenance half-averted, and 
as if with disgust; and, missing the hand of 
the witness, let fall the mass into the hat 
before him, by the sheerest accident in the 
world. " I beg your pardon, Sir, for my awk- 
wardness," said Costelloe to the witness; the 
only approach to civility he had as yet mani- 
fested towards him. Then, putting his hand 
into the hat, and taking up a single piece, he 
said : " You persist in swearing, Sir, that this 
piece of money, the property of Mr. Glea- 
dowe, was in the prisoner's custody? Now, 
mind. Sir — none of your assumed con- 
tempt." 

" I mean nothing of the kind, Sir." 
" Then why look it ? Recollect that you are 
swearing away this poor man's life. Do you 
still say, fellow, that this piece of money was 
in the keeping of the prisoner ?" 

The witness, brow-beaten and bullied, became 
once more irritated. He took the ducat into 
hi^ hand, and, scarcely deigning to glance at it, 
said : " I swear it !" 
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"And this also?" said Costelloe, t' 
another, and presenting it to him. 

" And that also." 

" And this ?" 

" Yes." 

" And this, and this, and this ?" to t 
ber of ten. 

" Yes." 

*' And this, and this, and this ?'" 
knave, producing from the hat, in su 
twenty other pieces of a similar kind. 
• The witness was horror-stricken : 
stood on end. The counsel for the 
looked blank; the Judge faintly smile 
case was abandoned, and the robber sa' 

The affair was quite simple. It will 
lected, that immediately after his scr 
the ducats at the Crown Office, which 
him to fix in his memory their dates and 
Costelloe returned home ; and that, 
evening of that day, his confidential clei 
for Liverpool, the least observable of 
On arriving there, the man went by 
K 3 
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London, and thence by a Dutch packet to 
Rotterdam, where he bought up a score of 
ducats of the dates indicated by his master; 
with what effect I have just shown. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Singular instances of embezzlement at the Bank of 
Ireland — Eminent Irish merchants — Mr. Samuel 
Dick. 

While on the subject of embezzlement by a 
banker's clerk, I may be permitted to introduce 
two instances of a similar kind which occurred 
in Dublin several years after the period of 
which I have just spoken ; which are curious, 
from the simplicity of the means by which 
they were perpetrated. 

Dishonest clerks in banking establishments 
may be tempted to imitate them by the 
impunity which, up to a certain point, attended 
the perfidy of "the oflfenders, in each case ; and 
principals will perceive the necessity for the 
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most perfect attainable system of checks and 
precautions, and, above all, for unceasing and 
unwearying vigilance in the management of 
their concerns. 

About the year 1804-5, a young man, named 

M , entered into the employment of the 

Bank of Ireland as a junior derk, under the 
auspices of the deputy cashier, the late 

Mr. J. D , who, being of a serious turn 

of mind in religious matters, conceived a warm 
friendship for the aspirant, because of his grave 
appearance and decorous demeanour at chapel. 

For some time after his entry into the service 

of the Bank, the conduct of M was exem- 

plary. His bearing denoted modesty, mildness, 
and meekness; perhaps, however, it was a 
little too austere. He continued to be a con- 
stant attendant at chapel, was very devout, and 
maintained the costume which had contributed 
to captivate the deputy cashier — that is, he wore 
no collar to his coat ; his hair, too, was of the 
least possible fashionable cut. 

I forget the exact manner in which he 
departed from that course of propriety and 
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sdf-denial, and the gradations by which, in 
the year 1806, he had arrived at the first place 
among the best-dressed and most expensive 
men of the day, most of whom envied his 
taste and obvious means for its indulgence. 
His wardrobe was of very great extent. 
He had, for instance, been known to enter 
the shop of Harry Riblan, the woollendraper, 
on the sunny side of Dame Street, and to select 
stuff for coats, waistcoats, and trowsers, to the 
amount of a hundred pounds; for furnishing 
tailors were of subsequent creation. This was, 
however, purely for diversion. In the midst of 
reveky and dissipation, however, he would sigh 
heavily, for his conscience began to trouble him, 
and I have heard it since surmised, that he 
rushed into expense as a diversion from the 
pangs of remorse. 

About the same period, the directors of the 
Bank were struck with his altered appearance^ 
He was still mild, civil, and attentive while on 
duty, but, business over and his ftistian sleeves 
withdrawn, he changed to the fashionable 
lounger after his exit from the Bank ; or, fol- 
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lowed by his groom, who attended with his 
horses at Essex Bridge (the Bank of Ireland 
was then in Mary's Abbey), he took a constitu- 
tional ride into the country, and returned to 
town to dine at one or other of the fashionable 
taverns of the day, or at the house of a pleasure- 
seeking associate, and finished by a visit to the 
theatre or some other place of amusement or 
dissipation. 

It happened one day that two leading 
directors of the Bank, after the close of 
business, at three o'clock, having mounted 
their horses (a feat not much practised by 
their contemporaries of London at that period) 
and left for their country-houses, which were 

in the direction of Sulorgan, found M on 

the road before them He respectfully saluted 
them and suffered them to pass. As they rode 
on they remarked to each other the pretentious 
and costly recreation of their clerk; wondered 
how it could be done on a hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year, and resolved on making an 
inquiry. 

They summoned his protector D before 
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them next day. He lamented, as they admired, 
the altered habits of his proUg^. " What will 
you have of it?" asked the truly pious and 
conscientious Mr. D . " Wealth has cor- 
rupted him ; but I know his heart. He is 
gentle and timid as the hare ; he is executing, 
like that animal, some strange freaks, but, 
like her, he will return to his form. He will 
once more be the religious and exemplary 
H. M " 

" What wealth do you speak of ?" 

"Do you not know, gentlemen, that he is 

the nephew of Earl S , who has settled on 

him for the present two thousand pounds a- 
year ? He is heir to the title, and cannot be 
deprived of his succession to the family estates." 

" Oh ! in that case he can afford the expense 
in which he evidently indulges. But is it not 
odd that his Lordship allows his nephew to 
remain a mere banker's clerk ?" 

" Lord S is an oddity." 

« Oh !" 

With this observation Mr. D was dis- 
missed, and the directors adjourned to luncheon. 
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Generally speaking, the bank directors were 
persons of some education, always men of 
shrewdness and intelligence in business ; but 
it was not yet the fashion for persons of even 
their respectable class to mix in aristocratic 
society. They knew no more of the Peerage 
than of the Talmud, and were not, therefore, 
aware that the accotmt of the noble family 

of S , given by Lodge, concluded with 

this regrettable line: "Heir apparent. None." 
They had, moreover, implicit confidence in 

Mr. D , and therefore took no further notice 

of his ward, in which light they viewed the 
young man. 

It would sometimes occur to them, neverthe- 
less, as strange, when, in their rural rides after 
tea on a summer's evening, they encountered 
M elevated in a dog-cart, with a gor- 
geously dressed groom or a swaggering com- 
panion seated by him, who beguiled the way 
and frightened the neighbourhood from its pro- 
priety with the Kent bugle, or other instru- 
ment of torture. They let it pass, however, 
and with complacency, for he never omitted 
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respectfully to uncover for them. This, from 
the nephew and heir-apparent of a peer, was 
something gratifying. 

It is not necessary to follow this unhappy 
and guilty person, for such he was, through his 
course of extravagances, which comprised every- 
thing vicious. 

At length came the breaking of the ice. A 
bank-note for five hundred pounds was changed 
one day in the cash office for smaller notes in 
the usual way of business. It formed, of course, 
part of the balance of the teller, when, at three 
o'clock, he surrendered up his trust for the day. 

On reference to the stock of M in the 

course of the afternoon (he also had left the 
Bank as usual at three o'clock), it was discovered 
that he had not debited himself with this note 
for five hundred pounds, nor with some thirty 
or forty more of a similar amount, the cheque- 
foils only of which were found. On presenting 
himself at the Bank next morning, he was 
taken into custody, and after examination, the 
case being clear, he was committed to Newgate. 
One or two other clerks, suspected of being 
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his accomplices, were suspended, and subse- 
quently dismissed without arrest or prosecution, 
an act of leniency much commented on at the 
time, and ascrihed, like most acts of public 
bodies at that period, to political considerations — 
that is, because of services rendered to govern- 
ment hy a member of their family long pre- 
viously. 

In due course M— ^ — was brought to trial, 
capitally charged with stealing money the pro- 
perty of the Bank of Ireland, to the extent of 
fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds. It is pos- 
sible that I may have overstated the amount by 
one or two thousands, but whatever the sum 
stated in the indictment, it was said to be con- 
siderably below the amount of which the Bank 
had actually been plundered, 

M had either reserved some of the pro- 
duce of his crime, or he was aided by friends, 
for he retjuned a formidable bar of counsel for 
his defence. Before the trial rame on, various 
rumours touching the intended defence to be 
made for him by his advocates were afloat. 
One, that the Bank could sustcun no prosecution 
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against him, having violated their charter by 
over-trading (and I have reason to know that 
something of this kind was really contem- 
plated). Whatever it was, or however it hap- 
pened, M was acquitted of the felony, but 

held responsible for the sum deficient in his 
accounts. He was accordingly immediately on 
leaving the court arrested, and committed to the 
sheriff's prison, or Marshalsea, and ultimately 
died there. 

M had been plundering the Bank during 

some years. The means by which he contrived 
to escape detection were simple but complete. 
In a private letter to a friend (while in New- 
gate, awaiting his trial), he wrote in terms 
proving that, even in his lamentable position, 
vanity predominated over principle. "Had I 
not had the head of a Locke," said he, "I must 
have been detected long since." He went on 
to say that, but for accident, he might have 
continued his depredations for an indefinite 
period ; but he must have known better, and 
indeed, as I have said in the outset, he had 
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misgivings, on the subject. His system was 
this: 

As the confidential deputy of the deputy 
cashier, he received every morning an immense 
supply of cash to meet the disbursements of 
that day, which he issued to the tellers, when 
required. This money consisted of books of 
bank-notes, of different amounts, each consisting 
of a hundred notes. Of five hundred pound 
notes he had, therefore, at the commencement 
of his account, one hundred, the value of which 
was fifty thousand pounds. Those notes were 
numbered from one to a hundred, preceded by 
other numbers, perhaps, as 16,501 to 16,600. 
He was required to issue the notes seriatim^ 
and with this rule it was taken for granted he 
complied. When deKvering up his stock for the 
day, there appeared to his debit, therefore, only 
the number of notes obviously issued. It was not 
questioned that the book was otherwise intact. 

He commenced his depredations, therefore, 
with cutting out intermediate notes — that is, 
although on the face of the book only numbers 
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1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, appeared to have been issued, 
he had abstracted and obtained in the city/ out 
of the Bank, money probably for numbers 1 2, 
13, 14, 15 and 16. These, of course, retxirned 
to and reappeared at the Bank. Detection was 
therefore at any moment possible, it may be 
said ; but it did not take place. 

There was in the Bank at that period an 
office called the cancel-office. All the tellers 
were ordered to cancel every large note they 
paid (meaning those down to, I think, the value 
of fifty pounds inclusive). Those of inferior 
amount were, from a principle of economy (for 
I think they paid a stamp duty in those days), 
re-issued, until they became tattered or worn. 

In that office M had one confederate, at 

least. The moment that a five hundred pound 
note made its appearance in the cancel-office (he 
only dealt in those), the confederates referred to a 

memorandum of M 's acknowledged issues. 

If the note so arriving were not among those, 
they instantly apprised him of its apparition. 
He would then tear out of his book numbers 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, and debit himself with 
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them, and with numbers 12, 13, 14, 15 and 
16, the five notes he had thrown into circula- 
tion. Thus his book appeared, and was regular, 
but he had expended the produce of numbers 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16. This deficit he supplied 
by another issue in anticipation, we will sup- 
pose, of numbers 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24, and 
for which value was had in town through other 
confederates. The chief cashier, if he took the 

trouble at all to check the account of M 's 

stock, seeing number 1 7 staring him in the face, 

never went farther in his inspection. M 's 

stock was regarded as correct, and was returned 
to him in the same state the following morning, 
at the commencement of business. 

No plan of plunder could be better arranged 
than this, under the lax and confiding system of 
the Bank at that epoch. 

The other case of bank-embezzlement 
which I have alluded to, was that of a 
clerk in the bank of Ball, Plunkett, and 
Doyne, who, in a house of ill-repute got 
into a quarrel one night, and was in conse- 
quence conveyed to the watch-house. On him 
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was found a large sum of money, the produce 
of a hundred pound note of Ball's Bank, as 
it was called, which he had had changed in 
the house, together with several other notes 
of one hundred pounds each. He was de- 
tained in custody until, as he was informed, 
he could account for his possession of the 
money. 

The bankers being next day made acquainted 
with these circumstances, and learning also that 
one or two notes of one hundred pounds each of 
their bank had been paid in, or exchanged for 
smaller notes, and "which," as they stated, 
" had no right to be in circulation," were asto- 
nished, and struck dumb. The notes found 
upon the prisoner, their clerk, were carried to 
the bank, examined, and found to be genuine ; 
still the bankers contended they ought not to be 
in circulation. No trace of their being issued 
could be found in their books. That they 
had been robbed was clear, but that they 
knew not what was stolen, was confessed by 
them. The amount was obviously large — 
immense, for all that they knew. Their 
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capital might be compromised, and what was 
still more serious, their reputation as men of 
business could not fail to suffer. 

The prisoner was inferior to the derk just 
mentioned in astuteness and in criminality ; yet, 
however anomalous it may appear, he was superior 
in conceiving and executing his plan of plunder. 
His incentive was not that of other clerks, to asso- 
ciate with the gay, dissolute, and extravagant of 
the metropolis ; to wallow in expense and costly 
indulgence ; to dash, and ape the man of 
fashion, and to play the philanthropist. Having 
possessed himself of the property of his em- 
ployers, he knew not what to do with it. It 
would seem that, tempted by a thought which 
suddenly crossed his mind, he had perpetrated 
his crime rather in the way of experiment, than 
with a resolve to benefit by its success. He 
was a silly, stupid fellow, with a lively per- 
ception of the dishonest. Once possessed of 
a fortune, in fact, he made and projected no 
use of it, other than entering into improper 
houses of the very lowest description, and 
there squandering many pounds, while a few 
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shillings would have satisfied its unfortunate 
occupants. 

When questioned as to the possession of 
so much money, he neither admitted nor denied 
that it was the produce of a breach of trust. 
He contented himself with saying, and with an 
air of self-satisfaction : " Let them hang me, 
if they can ; but I know they cannot." Nothing 
beyond this could be extorted from him. 

The bankers again and again investigated 
their books of account, and always with the 
same result. Nothing that could indicate in 
what way they had been plundered appeared 
on the face of them. To the magistrates it 
occurred, that in depriving a man of his liberty 
on mere suspicion, and to afford time for the 
discovery of evidence against him, they had 
gone far enough. They therefore informed the 
bankers, that they felt obliged to discharge the 
prisoner, while they entertained a moral con- 
viction of his guilt. They said, further, that 
he had let fall some words to the effect, that 
if ensured impunity, and the means of quitting 
a country in which he had for ever disgraced 
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himself, he would state the particulars of his 
crime, the discovery of which, otherwise, was, 
he said, an impossibility. The magistrates 
added, that they did not recommend, nor 
could they be parties to, compounding a 
felony; but in a case in which no felony 
had been, or perhaps could be, proved, means 
might be devised by which to obtain knowledge 
of a secret of importance, without infringement 
of the laws. 

On this hint the bankers acted. It was 
rather loose, but was, possibly, an excusable 
compromise. The terms suggested by the 
prisoner, whatever they were, were agreed to. 
He confessed, was liberated, and enabled to quit 
Ireland. 

He had effected the robbery in the simplest 
possible manner. He held in the bank the 
office of clerk of the chest, of the treasury in fact. 
The contents were, in the evening of each day, 
ascertained and entered to the debit of the chest 
in his book. This statement was checked or 
controlled by other officers of the establishment, 
who affiixed their signatures to the report, and 
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which thiis became final. The amount in chest 
(supposed to be two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds) being verified in the way I have men- 
tioned, was carried to the debit of the chest 
next day, and being held to be correct, was 
never afterwards questioned or reverted to. 
Thus, in the evening, the increase or diminution 
of the sum appearing on hand in the morning 
was alone investigated. 

Of this system the clerk had taken advan- 
tage. I On his apprehension, the contents of the 

* chest were found to correspond with the amount 
it should contain. The bankers recognised all, 
therefore, as correct. Still there was the fact 
of an issue of notes for which they could not 
account. 

Having pledged themselves to refrain fi-om 
prosecuting him, upon a confession of the mode 
by which he had committed this imaccouutable 
crime, the prisoner observed, with much appa- 
rent vanity: ''It is quite simple. I merely 
changed one figure indicating the balance in 
the chest on the preceding evening, which 

^ had been checked and verified, and carried that 
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altered sum instead of the real one to the debit 
of the chest next morning, and thus possessed 
myself often thousand pounds." 

" How r 

" The balance was two hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand nine hundred; I erased the 
figure six and made of it a five. The balance 
thus appeared two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred pounds, and I put 
ten thousand pounds into my pocket. There 
was no check to be apprehended. The notes 
I abstracted were not new notes consecutively 
numbered — they were notes which had been 
in circulation, and being yet comparatively fresh 
were kept in reserve for further issue. All 
that you could ascertain respecting them was, 
that they had been paid out, had been paid in, 
were funded, and without being able to account 
for it, had once more appeared in circulation. 
Not suspecting or imagining that a figure could 
be altered in the book, you could never have 
ascertained how I had effected the abstraction." 

The bankers felt humbled and mortified at 
seeing all their well-conceived and well-digested 
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preparations and regulations set at nought by a 
silly fellow who had not apparently a spoonful of 
brains in his head, yet who had nevertheless 
a lively perception of the dishonest. They did 
not suffer in public opinion, notwithstanding, 
for it was confessed that they had protected 
themselves by what they deemed sufficient 
checks and controls, and that against determined 
dishonesty human sagacity and ingenuity are 
impotent. 

The entire loss incurred by the bankers in 
this case, was said to be under two thousand 
pounds, for the robber surrendered all that 
remained in his possession. 

It was not in this way that the late Mr. 
Sam. Dick conducted his business. 

There were in Ireland, before and after the 
Union, half a dozen mercantile men, who for 
capacity, sagacity and intelligence, were never 
surpassed. They are now all dead.. Among 
them were Edward Byrne,* Jos. Pim, James 

* Mr. Byrne was one of the delegates of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, who, in 1793 were charged with 
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ConoUy and Sam. Dick. Byrne and Conolly 
were Roman Catholics, Pirn a Quaker, and Dick 
a member of the Established Church. Mr. Dick 
had been Governor of the Bank of Ireland, had 
with the highest reputation amassed immense 
wealth, and yet continued to apply himself to 
business until nearly the last moment of his life. 
He would seem, by the following anecdote of 
him, to have been fully aware of the practica- 
bility of a fraud by a dishonest young clerk, 
through the means so successfully practised by 
the man of whom I have just been speaking. 
A vacancy in his counting-house having 
occurred, several candidates for the post pre- 
sented themselves to Mr. Dick. One, a very 
smart young fellow struck him as eligible. 

presenting to His Majesty King George III. their 
petition for a repeal of the penal laws which affected 
their body. Eminent and distinguished as a merchant, 
Mr. Byrne was nevertheless a simple, unassuming man. 
His Majesty asked Mr. Byrne: "Are you the great 
Ned Byrne from Dublin?" "Yes, honey," was his 
reply, an answer which made the courtiers titter, but a 
look from the good-natured monarch imposed silence. 
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After the usual inquiries, he said to him : '^ Can 
you erase ?" 

" Erase ?" said the young man, " I can erase 
in such a way as to challenge discovery." 

"Then you won*t answer my purpose," said 
Mr. Dick, drily, and the interview terminated. 

And yet this truly respectable citizen was a 
party to an attempted fraud on the Bank of 
Ireland. 

Among the domestics who had grown grey 
in his service, was one who occupied the position 
of confidential messenger. On the days when 
Mr. Dick was on the direction of the Bank, this 
man brought to him there such important 
letters as arrived by the post after his master 
had left home, and of which it appeared neces- 
sary to apprise him. 

The sight of the plump, florid bank-porters, 
resplendent in blue and gold, lounging in the 
cash-office, hall and passages, roused the envy 
of Mr. Dick's messenger. He applied, there- 
fore, to his master to get him appointed to a 
similar situation. 

"No," replied Mr. EHck, "I am able to 
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provide for the old age of such of my people as 
shall have served me with fidelity. I will not 
abuse my influence at the bank by saddling the 
establishment with my worn-out retainers. Re- 
main as you are." 

The man retired in dudgeon. His spleen 
augmented daily as he visited the bank, and 
was again about to overflow, when one day 
he learned that the chief porter had died sud- 
denly the night before. "This," said his 
informant, " will give us all a step in promotion, 
and will leave a vacancv." 

When Mr. Dick returned that afternoon 
from the bank, his messenger told him of the 
opportunity which now offered for placing him 
at the summit of his wishes. Teazed by his 
importunity, and wishing really to gratify a 
deserving man, Mr, Dick consented to solicit 
for him the appointment to the post which had 
become vacant. His word was literally law 
with his colleagues; his protege was named, 
and he was required to attend before the board 
next day to be sworn into office. 

At the appointed time he presented himself 
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at the bank, and was admitted into the board- 
room. After a brief exhortation on the duties 
of a bank-porter, the governor, in a tone of 
the most perfect indiflference, said, " You are a 
Protestant, of course ?" 

"No, thank God ; I'm a Roman." 

" You lie," said Mr. Dick. 

"No, Sir; I speak the truth. I would 
not—" 

"Begone! you rascal. The Linen Hall is 
your doom for life." 
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CPAPTER XL 

Rigour of the Law and its Executants — Trial of Moore 
— Walter Cox imprisoned for Libel — The Duchess 
of Richmond. 

If the Bank of Ireland and the private bank- 
ing companies of Dublin failed in their prosecu- 
tions of plunderers on a large scale, they were 
sufficiently active, successful and inexorable in 
their persecution of comparatively minor of- 
fenders. The number of lives forfeited to the 
laws by forging bank-notes and uttering them 
was appalling. No mercy was shown to man 
or woman convicted of that crime, even though 
the note were of so low a value as twenty 
shillings. Of the manner in which the laws in 
those respects were carried into execution, one 
example will suffice. 
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During the vice-royalty of the late Duke of 
Richmond, a poor simple man, named Moore, 
was tried at the Sessions House, Green Street, 
for having passed or uttered at the large grocery 

establishment of the Messrs. S , in Sack- 

ville Street, a forged note of the nominal 
amount of thirty shillings, purporting to be a 
note of one of the private banks then existing in 
Dublin, It was proved that he bought, at the 
house of the prosecutors, on the morning of a 
certain day, some tea and sugar, and paid for it 
with the note in question, which, soon after his 
departure, was discovered to be a forgery. He 
returned in the evening, made a similar pur- 
chase, and tendered another note in payment. 
"You were here this morning," said the shop- 
man who served him. Moore denied it. He 
was, however, detained. A constable was pro- 
cured, and the utterer of forged notes, for the 
second was a counterpart of the first, was 
sent to Newgate after he had been examined 
before a magistrate. 

When brought to trial he did not deny the 
charge against him, but gave the following 
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account of himself. He stated that on the 
day before the commission of the crime for 
which he stood indicted, he had arrived nearly 
penniless in Dublin from Edenderry, where 
he was bom, bred and passed the whole of his 
life. He was a married man, and had two or 
three children to support. He was a sort of 
woodsman, or hedge-carpenter ; that is, he had 
maintained himself and family by purchasing 
timber-trees which he cut up and formed into 
spokes and felloes for coachmakers. Business 
failing him, he fell into great distress, and left 
his native village to seek employment of some 
kind in the capital. On the evening of his 
arrival, he fell into the hands of a gang of 
forgers, who were on the look-out foi* agents 
or instruments. Observing his simple and 
honest appearance, they calculated on deriving 
much from his co-operation. Giving him tem- 
porary relief, on the following morning they 
sent him on his first expedition, which, like first 
steps in crime in general, was successful. They 
asked him to try again: he hesitated; when 
they told him that the notes were genuine, 
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although they confessed that they had been 
found in the street by accident. He made a 
second attempt at the very house which a 
conscious criminal would have avoided, and now 
stood before the court a guilty man. 

It was proved that immediately on being 
taken into custody he admitted his guilt; and 
declared unhesitatingly his readiness to concur 
in bringing the actual forgers to justice, and 
denounced them. The whole gang, five in 
number, were in consequence watched, and were 
secured in the act of preparing other forged 
notes for circulation. They were brought to 
trial at the Quarter Sessions, before the Recorder, 
convicted, and sentenced to transportation ; their 
unhappy instrument was reserved for trial 
before the superior criminal tribunal, the com- 
mission at which two judges of the law courts 
preside. 

The prisoner called several coachmakers of 
respectability in Dublin, with whom during 
many years he had had dealings, as witnesses to 
his character. Two of them, George Waters of 
Dominick Street, and Thomas Palmer of Peter's 
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Row, gave him the best possible character. 
Other persons who knew him, bore testimony 
also to his honesty and industry. 

The prisoner having pleaded guilty; how- 
ever, the jury had only one course to follow ; 
they therefore returned a verdict of guilty, but 
with a strong recommendation to mercy. Lord 
Norbury, who tried him (in conjunction with 
Baron George, for they were ever associated), 
said the recommendation should reach the 
proper quarter, but passed sentence of death 
upon the poor man in his usual way, and 
everybody knows what that was. The pri- 
soner was then reconducted to Newgate. 

The jury separated under a painful impres- 
sion, notwithstanding their recommendation of 
the man to mercy, for they had misgivings 
about the Judge. They deemed it impossible, 
however, that under the circumstances of the 
case the sentence would be carried into execu- 
tion. "He will escape," said they — but they 
barely hoped it — "with a few months' im- 
prisonment." 

There happened to be at that moment in 
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Newgate, a political prisoner whose room was 
exactly over the condemned cell. This was 
the late Walter Cox, who was undergoing 
imprisonment for a seditious libel published 
in the "Irish Magazine," of which he was 
the editor and proprietor. He and the convict 
Moore met frequently in the court-yard every 
day, for the latter was allowed every species 
of indulgence by the humane, however brutal- 
looking gaoler, MacDowell. It happened that 
one of the jurors by whom Moore had been 
convicted, called upon Cox one day while 
walking in the court-yard, in which the con- 
vict was at that moment speaking through 
a grating to his weeping wife. The juror 
recognised him, and spoke of him to Cox. 
"Poor feUowl" said the latter; "he has no 
idea of his danger." 

" What danger ?" 

" Of being hanged." 

" Oh, impossible ! We recommended him 
to mercy, and the Judge promised to lay our 
recommendation before the Lord-lieutenant." 

" What Judge ? Norbury ?" 
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" Yes." 

" Phew ! You don't know him. That man 
will be hanged." 

" Surely you are in error ?" 

" You'll see." 

" No, Cox. It is not possible. You speak, 
excuse me, you speak in this way, under a 
feeling of hostility caused by the sentence his 
Lordship pronounced against yourself. That is 
all." 

" Not all, or rather, not at all. You have 
recommended this poor fool to mercy ! The 
mercy of the Judge! There is no more 
mercy in him, than there is milk in a male 
tiger." 

" It was not to the mercy of the Judge we 
recommended him, but — " 

" Why did you not acquit the prisoner ? It 
was the justice of the case. He was a mere 
dupe." 

" Why not acquit him ! — Because he had 
pleaded guilty." 

" Guilty of what ? Of uttering an instru- 
ment of exactly the value of that it purported 
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to represent. The bank of which it pretends to 
be an engagement is insolvent." 

" That may or may not be, but my mind 
has been made uneasy by your belief that this 
poor man will be executed." 

" He will be hanged. Remember my words. 
Norbury — " 

"I cannot continue this discussion. Your 
opinion has made me unhappy. No effort of 
mine shall be omitted to save this poor 
creature." 

" The old story : cut my head and give 
me a plaster. Norbury — " 

" I must leave you. Farewell." 

In the temper of mind which his words sug- 
gested, the juror returned home and drew up a 
strong memorial to the Lord-lieutenant, on the 
part of himself and his fellow-jurors, which 
they unanimously signed. He drew up a 
similar one from the grand jury, by whom the 
bills against the prisoner had been found. He 
procured also a certificate from the magistrate, 
Alderman Darley, who had committed the 
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prisoner, stating that through the instrumen- 
tality of the convict, Moore, an extensive and 
dangerous gang of forgers had been brought to 
justice. A memorial was obtained from Messrs. 
Waters and Palmer, and others who had had 
dealings with the prisoner, and finally, a petition 
from the proprietors of the grocery establish- 
ment who had been his prosecutors, praying 
a commutation of the sentence pronounced 
against him. These several documents the 
juror caused to be presented to the Lord- 
lieutenant. He addressed to the Attorney- 
general, Mr. Saurin, a memorial on behalf of the 
convict, in which were enumerated the several 
memorials, certificate, and petition, just men- 
tioned, with extracts from, or analyses of them. 
Next day he returned to Newgate, and found 
matters precisely as he had left them the day 
before. The prisoner was again at the grate, 
speaking to his poorly dad and deplorable-looking 
wife, who held up to the bars a little girl, of six 
or seven years old, who was shoeless. Cox was 
in the precise mood which had made the juror so 
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uneasy, or rather, he now spoke more despond- 
ingly of the case. "Billy MacDowell, the 
gaoler, gave him a pint of porter last night," 
said he, "and made him so happy that Billy 
burst into tears." 

" Then MacDowell thinks as you do, that the 
law will take its course ?" 

" The law take its course ! I tell you the 
man will be hanged. — Norbury — " 

The juror, further stimulated by this re- 
iterated prediction, again hastily quitted the 
prison, sought George Waters, and accom- 
panied by him, repaired to Lord Norbury's 
residence in Great Denmark Street. He was, 
luckily, in his study, and they were admitted to 
him. Waters, who was known to his Lordship, 

stated with an apology the object of their 
intrusion, and the steps taken on behalf of the 

convict. 

"Waters," said the rubicund Chief Justice, 

" you are an excellent, kind-hearted fellow ; so 

are you, . Your exertions are creditable 

to you. You are an humane, philanthropic 
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person. I should be happy to concur in your 
views and your solicitude, but the laws must be 
maintained." 

With earnestness and feeling, his visitors 
pleaded the prisoner's innocence, and again 
referred to the memorials addressed to the Duke 
of Richmond and to Mr. Saurin. 

"I know all about it," said he. "This is 
Thursday; the man will probably be ordered 
for execution on Saturday. A council is to be 
held at the Castle at three o'clock to-morrow, to 
decide upon his case, at which I and Saurin are 
to be present. Meet me at the Castle-yard at 
four, and I will tell you the result." 

Mr. Waters and the juror withdrew. The 
latter conceived little hope, from the manner of 
the Judge. He sent for the wife of the prisoner, 
and told her how the matter stood, and his 
fears that all his exertions would prove in vain. 
Already broken down by poverty, distress and 
anxiety, she fainted. When she recovered a little, 
the juror recommended her to take some rest, 
and to be sure to retiu-n to him at four o'clock 
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on the Mowing day, when perhaps he might 
have good news for her. She made no reply, 
but raised her eyes to heaven, and appeared to 
pray mentally, and then withdrew. 

At three o'clock. in the afternoon of the next 
day the juror repaired to the Castle, although 
that was only the hour fixed for the council. 
He saw Mr. Saurin, and after him Lord 
Norbury arrive, the latter on horseback. His 
Lordship saw the juror well, for he had 
approached him as he alighted, but did not 
allow his eyes to meet his gaze ; and tapping 
his top-boots with his whip, and puffing from his 
inflated cheeks as usual, he ascended the stair- 
case. This, his non-recognition struck the juror as 
ominous. Agitated and uneasy, he walked for 
an hour in the-Castle yard ; then went out upon 
Cork Hill, and paced to and fro by the wing of 
the Exchange for another hour. The delay 
seemed favourable. It was therefore with some- 
thing like hope that he advanced to meet Lord 
Norbury as he issued from the Castle-gate. The 
sombre aspect of the Judge struck to his heart, 
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however. The latter opened the conversation, 
continuing nevertheless to walk towards Parlia- 
ment Street. 

" You are a kind, excellent fellow, /' 

said be. "Every attention has been paid to 
the documents addressed by you to his Excel- 
lency. We have weighed them all well; but 
the bankers have been playing the devil." 

My Lord !" 

Yes ; the bankers have been playing the 
devil. They have stated to government that, 
if this man be suflfered to escape, they will never 
prosecute another. The law must take its 



(( 



« 



course." 



He made a sort of bow to the juror, who 
in a state of horror hung upon him until he 
had reached a saddler's shop in Parliament 
Street, into which he suddenly turned. 

Now fully perceiving how desperate was the 
case, the juror abandoned all intention further 
to appeal to the Judge. He repaired to his 
home, therefore, and found in the hall the wife 
of the prisoner. It was now dark. He desired 
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that she should receive some refreshment, of 
which he told her she woiild have need, for 
there was a little journey before her. He then 
sat down, and in her name drew up a memorial 
to the LordJieutenant, Irepeating his former 
statements. This finished, he sent for a 
hackney-coach, and, presenting the memorial 
to the poor woman, told her she must be herself 
the bearer of it ; that she must repair to the 
Vice-Regal Lodge in Phoenix Park, and en- 
deavour by some means to obtain admission 
to the Lord-lieutenant, and place it in his 
hands. " If that be found impossible," said he, 
" see the Duchess of Richmond. Tell her your 
story, and pray her to take charge of your 
petition. She is charitable, humane, and feel- 
ing, and win do all in her power." He then 
directed a servant to accompany the unhappy 
creature, who, conceiving hope from being 
herself employed on behalf of her husband, 
departed with something like alacrity. 

Arrived at the Vice-Regal Lodge, she was 
allowed to penetrate to the hall. She was there 
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told that his ExceUency was engaged, and 
would soon go to dinner. At her entreaty a 
servant undertook, however, to mention to his 
Lord her arrival and object. He soon returned, 
and said that his Excellency regretted it was 
not in his power to interfere ; that the matter 
had that afternoon been considered and decided 
in council. " Here is the Duchess, however," 
said the servant in a whisper ; " speak to 
her." 

The poor woman rushed forward, as the 
comely, good-humoured looking lady crossed 
the hall, proceeding to the dining-room ; threw 
herself on her knees, attempted to speak, but 
failed. She held up, however, the petition. 

" What's all this ?" said the Duchess. 

The matter was explained. 

Stooping down, and raising the poor woman, 
she said : " Give me the paper. I will present 
it; if I succeed, you will see me again;" and 
instead of entering the salle-a^manger, she 
passed to the Duke's room. 

A delay of some minutes occurred. At 
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length a female attendant, instead of the 
Duchess, issued from the room, holding the 
paper, and in tears. She placed it in one of 
the hands of the supplicant, who, anticipating 
the truth, was gasping : into the other she 
poured some money, and ran out of the 
haU. 

The man was hanged next day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The days of hard-drinking — The Duke of Rutland, 
Viceroy of Ireland — Longevity of convivialists — 
Sir Francis Burdett's visit to Ireland — The witty 
shoeblack — The beautiful Duchess of Rutland and 
Mrs. Dillon — Irish extravagance. 

It is reported that the first inkling of the 
Duke of Rutland of the qualities of the parties, 
whom rumour and prejudice asserted he had 
been deputed to initiate into the pleasures of 
the table, was afforded him in an after-dinner 
tete-a-tete discussion with one of the kindest 
hearts, honest heads, and most racy wits and 
purest patriots of Ireland — Sir Hercules Lan- 
grishe. If that was the Duke's coup (Tessai it 
was conclusive of the fate of the primary article 
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of his scheme. To lead Sir Hercules in the 
circulation and absorption of the bottle was 
about as hopeless an attempt, as would be an 
effort to induce him to renounce his love of 
Ireland, and to concur in the sacrifice of her 
independence. Tom Moore — the Moore — 
delighted in recounting the following little 
specimen of the capabilities of the truly worthy 
Baronet. 

Some friends were shown into his dining- 

« 

parlour one evening, long after the time which 
they knew to be his dinner-hour. They found 
him alone in company with half a dozen " dead 
men'' (empty bottles). He had just poured 
into his glass the last drop of claret which one of 
them had contained. " What ! Sir Hercules !" 
exclaimed the intruders, astounded by the 
terrible show ; " surely, you have not got 
through these alone, and without assistance !" 

" Oh, no !" said the Baronet. " I had the 
aid of a bottle of Madeira." 

This anecdote I heard from Thomas Moore. 

Moore had shown in his life of Sheridan, 
how skilfully the wit usually led, with the art 

M 2 
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of a consummate dramatist, to the introduction 
of previously prepared points, or epigrams, in 
Parliament or society. On the occasion of 
which I speak, Moore had recourse to a similar 
rusCy professing to be reminded of the anecdote 
of Sir Hercules Langrishe I have just related, 
by the casual occurrence in the conversation 
of the words, aid and assist. Given by Moore, 
the story of Sjr Hercules Langrishe was effec- 
tive. 

Sheridan and Moore ! To remind the world 
that Ireland produced, in a century, those two 
illustrious orators and poets (for Moore was an 
orator), were perhaps sufficient to warrant my 
firm conviction that their now suffering, im- 
poverished, divided native land, was not — is 
not — the degraded country which, in conse- 
quence of partial outrages, even atrocious 
though they be, public writers even of the 
present day feel justified in representing her. 

The love of Ireland which imbued the 
Minstrel Boy burned not more fiercely in his 
breast, than in the bosom of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 
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" That high gifted man ! 
The pride of the palace, the bower and the hall; 
The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 
Througheach mood of the lyre, and was masterof 
all." 

Upon one occasion he said : " I would rather 
be the author of the song of ' Hosier's Ghost/ 
than of the * Annals of Tacitus ;' " and I would 
rather own the copyright of a sentence of She- 
ridan, in his preface to the first edition of the 
comedy of " The Rivals," than of all the 
orations he ever delivered, and of all the bon 
mots he ever uttered. 

" It is not without pleasure," thus this sen- 
tence runs, " that I catch at an opportunity of 
justifying myself from the charge of intending 
any national reflection in the character of Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger. If any gentlemen opposed 
the piece* from that idea, I thank them sincerely 
for their opposition; and if the condemnation 
of this comedy (however misconceived the pro- 

* The play had been hissed on the first night of its 
representation, it would appear, by an Irish party in 
the pit. 
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vocation) could have added one spark to the 
decaying flame of national attachment to the 
country supposed to be reflected on, I should 
have been happy in its fate ; and might, with 
truth, have boasted, that it had done more real 
service in its failure, than the successful morality 
of a thousand stage novels will ever effect." 

But let us return to the Duke of Rutland. 
If the Duke's first conception of the enduring 
qualities of an Irish convivial companion were 
derived from the source I have just indicated, 
further investigation must have appeared to 
him superfluous. By another class with whom 
almost immediately upon his arrrval in Dublin 
he came in contact, his appreciation of the 
Irish character in such respect was completed. 

He accepted an invitation to the inauguration 
dinner at the Mayoralty-house of a new Lord 
Mayor. He found near him at table the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and many rural and city magnates. Seated 
at the right hand of the Lord Mayor, the Duke 
was the special object of that functionary's 
hospitable solicitude, and also of his uninter- 
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mitting care. " Dying scarlet," was the order 
of the day at those civic assemblies, as well 
as at those in more elevated life. The Anacre- 
ontic invitations : 

" Fill your glass, I hate to see 
An empty or a full one/' 

was not exactly the ordinance prescribed or 
followed in that vicinity. The dictum which 
prevailed appeared unobjectionable and sounded 
liberally, — it merely said : 

** Fill as you please, but drink what you fill." 

The Duke found, however, that this quiet, 
just, and reasonable injunction was only theo- 
retical, and that it was superseded by the rule 
absolute of his despotic host, which substituted 
for it : 

" Fill every glass and drain it." 

To seek to evade this precept was sure to 
bring the culprit into trouble. So complete was 
the espionage exercised, that hardly had the 
crime been consummated, when the criminal was 
denounced. In most cases summary punish- 
ment, in the shape of overflowing bumpers, 
followed. 
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The Duke's first infringement of the order 
in question, was mildly reproved by this brief 
and friendly admonition from his watchful enter- 
tainer : " Wipe your eye, my Lord." The Duke 
literally complied, and threw the hilarious 
citizens into ecstasies. Upon a subsequent 
inadvertence, which consisted in pouring wine 
into a glass not entirely empty, he received the 
following intelligible hint: "No heel-taps, 
your Grace." His third and last oflPence, that 
of not filling up to the brim, was thus reproved 
in the severe stentorian voice of the late Lord 
Mayor, indignant at an innovation countenanced, 
he feared, by his unworthy successor : " No sky- 
light, my Lord !" 

That night produced the Duke's abdication 
of the rdle of tempter — if he had undertaken 
to act such part; his abandonment of all 
designs upon the heads of those he was charged 
with governing. How far the Irish wefB other- 
wise contaminated by the illustrious companion 
thrown, unhappily for him, into the midst of a 
society such as may be estimated from these 
imperfect notes, I have never learned, I am 
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inclined to the charitable belief that he was more 
sinned against than sinning, and that if the 
government had had any hidden object in view 
in deputing him to Ireland, it was to be repre- 
sented by one who had never committed him- 
self improperly. He was a man of vast wealth, 
of a gay, conciliatory disposition, who would 
divert the public from the pursuit of politics, 
and lead it into the honeyed path of pleasure and 
enjoyment. The fact is unquestionable, however, 
that during the Vice-royalty of the Duke of 
Rutland, dissipation in every sense proceeded to 
an extent not previously observable in Ireland. 
The worship of Bacchus, in particular, received 
from his example a new impulse ; a momentum 
which continued to render popular the pleasures 
of the bottle during five-and-twenty or thirty 
years afterwards. Gradually, however, from 
the hourly decreasing number of votaries, 
through death, absenteeism, or diminished 
means, the metropolis displayed in a subse- 
quent period, symptoms of decaying zeal; but 
the provinces stood firm. 

A few years since, an advertisement appeared 

M 3 
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in a London paper, announcing that " a free 
public-house, in a hard-drinking neighbour- 
hood," was in the market. Every part of 
Ireland might in my time have claimed that 
enviable characteristic. Every private dwell- 
ing vied with its neighbour in performing the 
rites of hospitality as respected bed and board ; 
the former never being rfeached by a guest 
while he retained the power to swallow, for 
it was a strict rule that the one party should 
press his friends, and that the other should 
exclaim : 

"I take your courtesy by Heaven, 
As freely as 'tis nobly given." 

Strange to say, men lived long, nevertheless, 
under this system. Sir Hercules Langrishe 
appeared, when I last saw him, a man in very 
advanced age. The gay, the convivial, the 
rattling, facetious, and the friendly Tom 
O'Meara was between eighty and ninety when 
he died.* 

* Val Walske, a peasant on the estate of the Fitz- 
8imons of Glencullen* lived to complete his one-hundred- 
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A well-known personage, " clothed in the 
unspotted ermine of the bench," as he himself 
termed it, namely, John Toler, first Lord 
Norbury, Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, was in his eighty-sixth year when 
he died, having been, in the early part of his 
life one of the hardest-drinking men of his 
time. I ought to observe, however, that, like 
the warm-hearted Tom O'Meara, " ould Towler" 
was, nearly to the day of his death, a fox-hunter. 
His lordship's " Brother Boyd," whose name en- 
tered into a figure which intimated that the 
person designated by it was well up in the 
wind, was, I believe an old man, when he 
died. A person was deemed quite comfort- 
able, superior to all the ills of this life, who 
could be said to be as sober as Judge 
Boyd. 

Lord Muskerry, their contemporary wor- 
shipper of the rosy god, who, on his death-bed 
consoled himself with the reflection, that he 



and-fifth year, although he had drunk whiskey sufficient 
to intoxicate him every day of his life. 
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had nothing to accuse himself of, having never 
denied himself anything, was between seventy 
and eighty when he died. 

" Happy fellow !" observed his lordship one 
day, on seeing a hackney coachman lying dead 
drunk, and dozing on the steps of his lord- 
ship's house ; " happy, enviable fellow ! you 
have the privilege of getting drunk three times 
a-day, without losing caste !" 

1 lament my -inability to give a pen and ink 
sketch of the most wonderful of them aU, in 
performance and in longevity, considering all he 
had gone through — George Butler, who, for 
fifty years previously to my meeting him, had 
never dined from home on a Sunday, and never 
entered his own doors any other day before four 
o'clock A.M. He was, like Mr. Cerberus, three 
gentlemen in one — Bacchus, Anacreon, and 
Momus.* 

If deterioration menaced the capital, the 

♦ A man of nearly equal celebrity in the convivial 
world. Jack Sweetman, the Hatter, who lives in the me- 
mory of the elder denizens of Dublin, attained to the 
age of eighty. 
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science of living fast and living well was carried 
to its acm^ in the provinces. In the county of 
Roscommon, for example, a young man came 
of age fifty or sixty years since, and into 
the receipt of three or four hundred thousand 
pounds, the accumulation of a very long mi- 
nority ; and also into the possession of landed 
estates of, I have heard, the annual value of 
eight hundred and twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds — a fortune amassed by his grandfather, 
who had been a distinguished ornament of the 
bench. This thoughtless young man, sug- 
gested in his county a taste which, in my 
time, and since I am told, was demonstrated by 
visits from the sheriff, and frequent mention in 
the records of the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. — — had only just, like Mr. Toots, 
come into his property, when he plunged into 
extravagance on a scale never before witnessed 
in Ireland. Servants, hounds, horses, carriages, 
table, luxury, profusion in every possible shape ; 
such were the means by which, in the brief 
space of ten or twelve years, he contrived to 
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squander upwards of a million sterling, and 
unlike the bons vivans just enumerated, to 
bring himself to the grave. One specimen of 
the means by which he arrived at these ends 
will suffice. 

He was in Paris during the short Peace of 
1 802, and distinguished himself on the very next 
Sunday after his arrival, by a turn-out of half a 
dozen carriages, perfect copies of those of the 
First Consul, and with the requisite number of 
servants clothed in Kendal green (Napoleon's 
livery). This folly was ipimediately followed by 
a prohibition to repeat it from the Minister of 
Police ; but within forty-eight hours afterwards 
a similarly numerous cortege, with coachmen 
and lacqueys in the livery of the late royal family 
of France was produced by the Irish millionaire, 
and was punished by an immediate order to 
the spendthrift to quit Paris within eight hours, 
and France in three days. 

This expression of Napoleon's humour and 
impatience saved the object of it twelve years' 
detention in France ; for before the end of the 
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week following his expulsion, the Peace of 
Amiens was broken, and hostilities recommenced 
between France and England. 

Thus compelled to limit the display of his 
extravagance to the United Kingdom, the un- 
fortunate young man only changed the scene, 
but not the amount, of his expenditure. Not 
merely the county of Roscommon, but the whole 
province ofConnaught,rang with his exploits in 
the demolition of his handsome fortune. His 
denomination of port and claret as kitchen 
wine, was repeated with admiration. Neither 
his fortune nor constitution could long sustain 
the inroads upon them which he committed. His 
decline in each sense was rapid. He filled an 
early grave after having dissipated every shilling 
he had inherited, or could raise by mortgage or 
annuity ; and after having by his example pro- 
duced imitations, which I am told have led to 
the compulsory sales of half the estates of his 
county. 

The witty and sarcastic George Nugent 
Reynolds, himself a Connaught man (as on a 
celebrated occasion he reminded Lord Clare), 
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thus wrote of the taste for expense prevalent in 
that province at the time in question, and its 
consequences : 

"There is not a hogshead of port that 
crosses the bridge of Athlone, entering Con- 
naught from Leinster, which has not a cus~ 
todiam in the bottom of it." 

Hard drinking, however, although fast giving 
way, still struggled for existence so lately as in 
the year 1817; and to show this I shall here 
introduce a proof. 

When in the year 1817 Sir Francis Bur- 
dett visited Ireland with the admirable purpose 
of supporting, in a moment of unexampled pros- 
tration, a friend, Roger O'Connor, whom he 
believed utterly incapable of the foul crime of 
which he was accused, and having by his 
presence very considerably contributed to that 
friend's acquittal, he was besieged with invi- 
tations from the greater portion of the remaining 
resident gentry of the kingdom. Having ac- 
cepted some of these. Sir Francis found, not 
only that his fame as a fox-hunter had preceded 
him, but that it was transcended by his repu- 
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tation for capability of enduring the attacks of 
the most eminent wine-bibbers of the day. This 
was demonstrated to him in an especial manner 
on his visit to Kilkenny at the moment when 
the celebrated private theatrical company, com- 
prising Richard Power, Thomas Moore, Wrexan 
Beecher, George Rothe, Corry, &c., were mem- 
bers, supported by Misses O'Neill (afterwards 
Lady Beecher) and Walstein, were performing. 
Sir Francis was invited on the day of his arrival 
in Kilkenny to a social party, including the most 
distinguished men and the best heads of the 
country. To do honour to their guest, by 
testing his qualities, a chairman for the banquet 
was chosen of approved capacity and sustaining 
power, although an admired member of a pro- 
fession in which such qualification is not re- 
quired. " Accordingly," to use the words of 
a late friend present at the tournament, " at 
it they went, the president challenging Sir 
Francis from the port, and prodigious was 
the quantity of claret spilt in the course of 
the evening. But, for the honour of England, 
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and she was never proud of a nobler son, the 
Baronet rose from the table, flushed certainly, 
but erect and firm. When he entered Mrs. 
's box at the theatre immediately after- 
wards, he bore no mark of the recent conflict 
beyond heightened colour." 

The round of pleasure of which Dublin 
Castle was the centre during the Rutland reign 
seems, from the traditions it left among all 
ranks, and their repetition with undissembled 
admiration and delight by those who partook of 
them, to have been as interminable as intoxi- 
cating. The accidents of the festive board, 
the magnificent cavalcade, the adventures of 
the Duke in the pursuit of enjoyment, the 
dazzling beauty of the Duchess, and the splen- 
dour and gaiety of her suite occupied the whole 
Irish world. The Duke did not confine his 
search for diversion to his own sphere. His 
voyages of discovery to lands that did not 
unfortunately remain unknown, were chronicled 
without producing, as far as I have ever heard, 
an expression of disapprobation. His wild oats 
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were thickly and lavishly sown ; it is not won- 
derful therefore that, as I have observed, he 
prematurely brought up. 

At that period, and for some fourteen or 
fifteen years afterwards, there existed in Dub- 
lin as elsewhere a class of labourers known 
as shoe-blacks, a profession once more vCTy 
properly established in London. A professor 
of that black art, as celebrated for his wit as 
his contemporary Jemmy Wright, the shaver, of 
London, had established his stand immediately 
under the nose of the Court, that is in a species 
of gateway, forming the entrance into Cromp- 
ton Court, exactly opposite the lower Castle- 
yard. Hearing so much of the man's wit, the 
Duke resolved upon a visit to him. Accord- 
ingly he presented himself one day, and 
requested the service of the shoe-boy ; such was 
his appellation, although a man of forty. Ac- 
cordingly he commenced operations, and his fun, 
by carefully wiping the Duke's shoes with a wig, 
accompanied by some joke, about from head to 
foot, which I do not remember; in short, 
he kept the Duke in continual laughter until 
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the job was finished, when, having no small 
money, the Duke handed him a guinea, and 
demanded the change. The reply of the 
artist thereupon was the original joke hence- 
forward so well known to gentlemen in diffi- 
culties. " Ask me for change for a guinea !" 

exclaimed he. " By you might as well 

ask a Highlander for a knee-buckle." 

It is almost needless to say that the laughter- 
loving Duke did not insist upon having the 
change. 

But I must not omit mention of his beautiful 
Duchess In a grave work of this kind, I have 
felt bound, however reluctantly, to yield to a 
sense of duty, and give the first place to politics, 
which gallantry should have accorded to the 
fairest of the fair. 

It is needless to repeat that the Duchess 
was the admired of all admirers in Ireland. 
She was young, remarkably handsome, frank, 
spirited; the head of society, the leader of 
fashion. I have heard that it would not be 
hyperbole to apply to her Burke's celebrated 
description of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 
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She would appear to have turned the heads of 
all the men, and yet without creating envy in 
her own sex. I remember more than one 
song of the day of which she was the heroine. 
Everything was Rutland. A new and mag- 
nificent square took the name of " Rutland." 
A new dye, as was pretended, was given to 
silks and ribbons, in honour of the Duchess, 
called " Rutland blue" (perhaps the colour 
became her), but which seemed to me to 
be simply that which was known as "garter 
blue." There was a carrif^e denominated 
" the Rutland gig," then in vogue, which may 
possibly have been an imitation of a species 
of phaeton, drawn by six ponies, conducted 
by three youthful postilions, in splendid liveries, 
in which the Duchess delighted to take her pro- . 
menades on the North Circular Road, but which 
became after her departure the most deserted 
portion of Dublin. One of the songs I have 
just referred to, commenced with these lines : 

" If you wish to see her Grace. 
The Circular Road, it is the place." 

Like the Duke, the Duchess sometimes 
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sought excitement elsewhere than in the Castle, 
the Lodge, or the Circular Road. There lived 
at that time in Francis Street, Dublin, a wool- 
lendraper, or silkmercer, of the name of Dillon, 
next-door to the more celebrated silkmercer, 
Grogan, who by assiduity and skill in trade 
became a millionaire. Dillon was probably not so 
rich, but he was undoubtedly in independent cir- 
cumstances. Being a Roman Catholic, however, 
he lived a retired and unostentatious life, although 
connected with the noble family from which he 
took his name. He had, however, a wife : 



'* The which he loved passing well; 



if 



and she was worthy of all respect. Independ- 
ently of her being the most transcendantly 
beautiful woman in Ireland, she was distin- 
guished by grace, modesty, charity, and unsullied 
reputation. 

One day Francis Street was disturbed from 
its propriety by the apparition of the Duchess 
in her coach or phaeton and six, with outriders, 
her usual retinue. The coachman drove directly 
to the house of Mr. Dillon. The Duchess 
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immediately alighted from it, and entering the 
shop, asked, whether she could see Mrs. Dillon ? 

" Certainly, Madam," replied a perturbed 
shopman, '' she is in the parlour : shall I call 
her ?" 

" No," said her Grace : " I will go to her." 

On the entrance of the Duchess into the 
room called the parlour, a tall, magnificently- 
formed woman advanced towards her distin- 
guished visitor, whose conquest she instantly 
made by her sweetness and dignity. " I am 
Mrs. Dillon," she said, with a graceful bend. 

" I could swear it," said the Duchess : " I 
could swear it," she repeated, and then, after a 
long gaze, that was beginning to become em- 
barrassing for the object of her admiration, she 
turned to a lady companion and said : " There 
is no exaggeration in it !" Then, advancing 
upon the wondering Mrs. Dillon, and taking her 
kindly by the hand, while she peered into her 
dove-like eyes, she apologized for her apparent 
rudeness, and said : " I have been under an 
impression that I am the handsomest woman in 
Ireland, but have been told by persons not dis- 
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posed to flatter that I was in error, for that 
Mrs. Dillon, in face and figure, far surpassed me. 
I find that I was wrong. You are, allow me 
to say, the most beautiful woman in the three 
kingdoms." 

Nor was there anything ^extravagant in this 
compliment. Some years afterwards I saw Mrs. 
Dillon at her retired country-house, in the oddest 
quarter in which a country-house could be sup- 
posed to exist, in a place called Roper's Rest,* 
and still remember the admiration her appearance 
created in me. 



The triumph of the advocates of Irish Inde- 
pendence in '82 seemed complete; but the 
victory was not used with much wisdom or 

* Roper's Rest was a species of lane in continuation 
of that classic spot, where resided an exceedingly ugly 
and not highly polished brewer, bight Alderman Poole. 

" And where do you live when you are at home, my 
Lord Mayor?" asked the Duke of Richmond, seated at 
Poole's right hand at the civic feast at the Mayoralty 
House, one 30th day of September. " In Black Pitts," 
replied his Lordship, ** where there are more pigs than 
Protestants." 
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moderation. As in most sublunary affairs, 
success was accompanied with and followed by 
intoxication, until, it is said, it produced upon 
the English Government an impression, which 
is said to have suggested and governed all its 
measures thenceforward. 

The history of the two or three years which 
succeeded the Declaration of Independence, 
contains no very striking fact illustrative of this 
opinion. " The nation seemed drunk," said an 
old friend to me in Paris, fifteeii years ago, 
** and having participated in the struggle, 
I took my part in the jubilation ; but we 
were wrong. Instead of proclaiming our 
success, we should have dissembled our esti- 
mate of it ; instead of announcing projects for 
further steps towards complete independence 
of the sister kingdom, and for reducing our 
connexion with her to a mere federal connexion, 
we should have assumed an attitude of content, 
and have used every possible means for re- 
moving from England and her government 
all sense of soreness from the concessions 
we had, as it were, torn from her. Instead of 
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revelling in the interval which succeeded to our 
fortunate struggle, we should have applied all 
our sagacity and all our energies to ensure to 
ourselves undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits 
of it ; to which we ought, in fact, to have 
limited our views, for that time at least. Mais, 
que voulez-vous ? In what history can we find 
examples of youth evincing self-denial and mo- 
deration ? And we were a young people then. 
Instead of consolidating the structure we had 
raised, among other means, by reconciling to 
its aspect those at whose expense it may be 
said we had erected it, we wounded their 
self-love; we provoked their regrets for the 
loss they had sustained, and strengthened 
their resolution to resume possession at the 
first possible instant, and by all practicable 
means. 

" In that moment of aberration, we forgot 
that we had attained to our end, not so much 
through the preponderance of our strength, as 
because of the momentary decrepitude of our 
adversary. We forgot the cares and embarrass- 
ments of which the Peace of 1783 had relieved 
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England, and we left out of view the physical 
force which had returned to her, of which in 
order to maintain a long and distant foreign 
war she had been obliged to divest herself. Oh, 
wirra ! wirra !" 

I am unable to pronounce upon the amount 
of credit due to this view of the question. 
Well or ill-founded, it has been a hundred 
times expressed in my .hearing by contempo- 
raries of the men of '82; well or ill-founded 
there would appear to have been cause in 
England, by the declaration of Irish Indepen- 
dence, and by the conduct of the popular party 
subsequently, for her fear for the connexion; 
an impression which determined, I have always 
heard, a defensive attitude in the first instance, 
and ultimately measures for the recovery of 
British domination in Ireland. 

History is open to any reader, who may satisfy 
himself on this point, should he question the cor« 
rectness of this view of it, and for which I do not 
vouch. He would not, however, be able to find 
in history many little incidents held at the time 
to make for the position laid down by the 
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friend above quoted; one especially, which I 
have never for a moment been able to regard as 
proven — namely, the imputed appointment of 
the Duke of Rutland to the vice-royalty of 
Ireland, with a view to the demoralisation of its 
patriotic aristocracy, and to render the resump- 
tion of British power easily practicable. If the 
Duke's purpose were to introduce luxury and 
extravagance in all th^ir moods and tenses, to 
promote conviviality, hilarity, and the love of 
pleasure, no agent was ever better chosen for 
a task ; nor did any ever find more facilities in 
its execution than the Duke of Rutland. Not 
only were the Irish aristocracy of the day 
nothing loth to follow him in the pursuit of 
pleasure, but capable of leading him into 
excesses which could hardly have entered into 
his calculation. He found the Irish nobility 
and gentry predisposed to the excess he was 
charged with originating. 

Whatever was the motive for the Duke's 
nomination to the Lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, he arrived in Dublin before he had 
reached thirty years of age, accompanied by 
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his lovely Duchess (a Beaufort), then in her 
eight or nine-and-twentieth year. The Duke 
possessed a princely fortune, was of the most 
amiable temper, endowed with an overflowing 
fund of good humour. He was aff^able, gay, 
gallant, high-bred, high-spirited, and reckless of 
expense. 

" From the day of his arrival in Ireland, all 
the irregularities, extravagance, and indecorums 
with which the Irish fashionables are charge- 
able, take date," I have heard it declared; 
"and, as man is an imitative animal, the 
inferior classes speedily adopted the tastes and 
habits of their superiors." 

This is a calumny. If it had been the Duke 
of Rutland's mission to spread and encourage a 
taste for dissipation and disorder, and to pro- 
duce demoralization, never I repeat did labourer 
find soil more propitious. His convivial quali- 
ties and powers, for instance, were equalled 
by men whose nightly unintermitting table 
exploits surpassed any he had ever attempted 
or witnessed. 

If, therefore, it ever entered into the heads 
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of those whom the Duke represented in Ire- 
land to found a convivial school in that country, 
and to allure its inhabitants into expensive 
habits, as means for impairing their moral and 
physical system, the Duke ascertained at his 
first step that his contemplated pupils were 
already adepts, with heads of adamant, and 
consequently incapable of conviction by wine 
and wassail. He plunged fearlessly, neverthe- 
less, into the stream, followed by his jolly com- 
panions, and was engulfed in it. Many of his 
proselytes also succumbed, but most of them 
survived him. He died in the thirty-third 
year of his age. 

His remains, borne with pomp and circum- 
stance unparalleled in Ireland, were followed to 
the point of their embarkation for England by, 
it may be said, the whole of the nobility and 
gentry of the country, and certainly the entire 
population of the city of Dublin, accompanied 
by unanimous expressions of regret. I remem- 
ber well, the most prominent actor in this proces- 
sion, for he was often subsequently pointed out 
to me. This was a soldier of a regiment of 
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the Dublin garrison, called, from his remarkable 
height (eight feet at least), Big Sam, who, 
during many years afterwards, performed the 
functions of porter at Carlton House. 

However the question as to the Duke may 
be settled, it is unfortunately incontrovertible that 
the vice-royalty of the Duke of Rutland was 
a continuous succession of revels. It was truly 
a reign of pleasure, and possibly of something 
less defensible. Influenced by his example, all 
within reach of his influence who could afi^ord it, 
rushed into the vortex. The distant spectators 
never dreamt of blaming, and were even lost in 
approbation and admiration of this self-devotion. 

Notwithstanding the secret views which 
caused his appointment, I have never heard 
questioned a single act of the Duke of Rutland's 
polity, but innumerable instances of his good- 
humour, fim, frolic, and unrestrained enjoyment. 
The Duchess was beautiful, elegant, graceful, 
gracious, dazzling; the Court, the centre of 
everything that was splendid, magnificent, 
fascinating. Their sojourn in Dublin was a 
continuous festival. 
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Whether an increased amount of demoraliza- 
tion really became perceptible from the indul- 
gences then the order of the day and night at 
the Irish Court, I am unable to pronounce ; but 
I believe it would be hazardous to deny that in 
that gay reign was laid the foundation of that 
sweeping and, in its general effects, lamentable 
measure, the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill. 
Every man became expensive, extravagant, and 
reckless. The contagion because of their wide 
separation from the Court and the aristocracy, 
did not then, nor for many years afterwards, 
reach the middle classes ; but the moment that 
the Union provoked the emigration of the aris- 
tocracy and the wealthy, the disease broke out 
in a new place, and produced the natural effects 
of imitation of failings and of indulgences, 
practised with comparative impunity by those 
possessing real means from actual income, or 
its anticipation by mortgage. Their mansions, 
their habits and their weaknesses devolved upon 
their substitutes. 

A volume might be written on the eccen- 
tricities and adventures of the Duke. None of 
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tbem which are authenticated, however, display 
vice. A work, edited, or rather written, it is to 
be lamented, by Amyas Griffith, who was capable 
of better things, contains an alleged bon-mot of 
a certain Mrs. Leeson, of that day, and one or 
two other imputed incidents of an unfavourable 
character, but there is reason to believe that the 
" Calembourg" at least was sheer invention. It 
is perfectly true, however, that among his other 
freaks, the Duke knighted an innkeeper, Cuffe, 
of Athlone, one night, in his cups; and that 
when, in the morning, repenting the sally, he 
requested mine host to say nothing about it, the 
latter replied, " I should be most happy to oblige 
your Grace, but unfortunately I mentioned it 
last night to Lady CufFe, and it is over the 
whole town by this time." 

Another amusing case made considerable 
noise about the same time. 

One day he rode out on horseback, to pay a 
morning visit to Lord Loftus, afterwards Earl 
and Marquis of Ely, at Rathfarnham Castle; 
considerably in advance of his attendants, he 
entered the gate and rode straight up to the 
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liouse. It was not yet two o'clock ; some 
workmen, employed in repairing or embellish, 
ing the castle, were lazily waiting the hour of 
two to resume their labours after their dinner, 
and were lying at Aill length on the lawn, en- 
joying their siesta. Having hastily alighted, 
the Duke called to one of them to come and 
hold his horse. 

" Hola the devil !" said the man rudely, 
considering the demand an affront offered to 
his quality of mechanic. " It is but one man's 
work. Hold him yourself." 

" Who are you, you ras(^ ?" asked the 
Duke, approaching him with an air of mock 
severity. 

^^I'm as good a man as you. I am a 
plasterer," said he, rising on his elbow. 

" What's your name, you villain ?" 

" Harry MacCabe." 

" Rise up. Sir Harry !" said the Duke, ap- 
plying his whip smartly to the man's shoul- 
ders, who bounded on his feet, but was de- 
terred from any attempt to resent that which 
he deemed an assault, by the approach of 
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Lord Loftus from the castle, who came running 
towards them roaring with laughter. 

I have often seen this man who was a burly, 
good sort of fellow, and who bore his blushing 
honour with exceeding complacency. To the 
day of his death he was by his friends and 
comrades addressed as " Sir Henry." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Club of the "Cherokees" — Costume of the period-— 
Lord LlandafF and General Montague Mathews — 
Beau Brummel — Arthur O'Connor — Henry Lord 
Paget — Lord Alvanley — " The Hellfire Club" — 
Trial of Lord Santry — Handsome Irishmen — Five 
contemporary Irishmen — Ministers of War. 

To the race or class of men with whom the 
Duke of Rutland had spent the last two or 
three years of his life, succeeded another less 
disorderly, which yielding not in their Baccha- 
nalian exploits to their predecessors, assumed 
the strange denomination of " Cherokees." 
They were generally speaking of the aristo- 
cratic order; and were remarkable for the 
personal appearance of numerous members of 
their body, among whom were many of the 
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handsomest and finest men in Em\)pe. Of 
these several became afterwards well known 
in London, viz. : the Mathews, Lord Llahdafif 
and his brother, General Montague Mathew, 
the Butlers, Walter and James, first and 
second Marquesses of Ormond, Lord Cole 
the late Earl of Enniskillen, Sir Henry 
Pamell, Sir Wheeler Cuflre, &c. The hand- 
some dashing Cherokees found rivals on the 
continent in the descendants of Irishmen, in the 
persons of the O'Donndls of Spain and Austria, 
and of the Walls and Dillons of France. 

The costume of the Cherokees argued that 
they were in full dress at their assemblies, which 
would suggest that their pretensions were ultra- 
aristocratic. In my day, in Ireland, the Che- 
rokee Club dress-coat of William Palmer (son 
of the beauty Lady Palmer, and father of the 
present baronet), was still preserved. It was 
of dark brown cloth, lined with pink satin. 

The handsomest member of the Cherokees 
was perhaps Walter, Earl of Ormond ; but the 
Mathews, upwards of six feet high respectively, 
were finer men. Lord Cole was equally tall. 
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There must still exist in London and Dublin 
the recollection of Lord Mathew (the late Earl 
Llandaff) and General Montague Mathew. 
Even in St. James's Street every person they 
passed, stopped to look at and admire them. 
If there were a difference of opinion respecting 
their personal claims to admiration between the 
brothers, Montague had the advantage. The 
Lord wore an air of haughtiness which never 
appeared in the princely, manly, frank Mon- 
tague, (" Mounty" was the pet-name by which 
he was known) : pretension was neither re- 
quisite Bor natural in him. 

The dress of the Mathews was, and remained 
nearly to the day of their deaths, as striking 
and singular as their personal qualities. It 
was that, in fact, of the year 1792, when the 
Lord was in his twenty-fourth, and Mounty in 
his twentieth year. It is still familiar to all 
who have knowledge of portraits of that 
monstrous coxcomb, Robespierre, consisting of 
a blue or green coat, made full, with large 
collar, double-breasted white waistcoat, and 
nankeen shorts or tights, with silk stockings, 
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(which Robespierre always covered with top- 
boots), their linen trimmed, including a copious 
jabot, or frill. Their hair, was powdered, flow- 
ing over their shoulders, but confined carelessly, 
as it were, near the ends with ribbon. 

Should this sketch convey an idea that the 
Mathews (or indeed the Cherokees generally) 
were effeminate, it would be a great error. 
Two braver men never stepped than the Ma- 
thews. Of the two, the Lord was the braver. 
Within these forty years he proposed Mounty 

as a candidate for admission into the 

Street Club, Dublin. Mounty was black-balled. 
Eighty-five black balls registered the political 
rancour of the dub, which was eminently Tory ; 
amongst whom, nevertheless, the sons of three 
Roman Catholic brewers (C. F. and M.) 
figured; but they had been admitted because 
they had fixed political principles, and to give 
to the club an apparent claim to a character 
for liberality of opinion. 

When the numbers were declared, the great 
room of the club was full. Lord Mathew, or 
rather Llandaff, (for his father was now dead). 
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closed the door, and put his back to it. He 
then said in a loud voice : " There are eighty- 
five rascals in this room." 

" Uandaff! Llandaff ! recal those words," cried 
several of his friends. 

*'No, I will not. I repeat that there are 
eighty-five scoundrels in this room." 

" Surely, my Lord, you will allow men to 
exercise their right ?" 

" Certainly I will ; but I repeat my words — 

there are eighty-five scoundrels in this 

room, for every man it contains pledged himself 
to me to vote for my brother's admission." 

The effect of this statement may be con- 
ceived. The haughty, indignant, and now 
supercilious Earl, after a pause, proceeded^ amid 
breathless attention : 

" Montague Mathew is the only man in Ire- 
land for whom I could not succeed in procuring 
admission into this club. Who among you is 
better entitled to the distinction, if it were one, 
than Montague Mathew ? Which of you is of 
a nobler family, or more illustrious descent ? 
Who among you is more Irish, or rather more 
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patriotic in principle and conduct, than he? 
Bear in mind, every man of you, that I de- 
nounce eighty-five of those who hear me as 
scoundrels !" 

He then threw open the door, and for the 

last time descended the staircase of the 

Street Club. 

Poor Mounty ! The last time I saw him he 
presided at a preparatory meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the banquet to be given to the 
poet Moore. This was about the year 1818. 
He referred to the state of his health, then 
evidently breaking down, as the reason why he 
could not have the pleasure of being present 
at the fete at which Lord Charlemont ably 
filled the chair. He died in the following year, 
1819. 

General Mathew sat in the House of Com- 
mons, as one of the members for Tipperary. 
He was the soul of good humour, and a model 
of elegant manners ; but whenever an Irish 
question was under discussion, he appeared ex- 
cited ; and on such occasions his style of oratory 
was sharp and peculiar. 
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One night, in 1817, the treaty of limerick 
was incidentally referred to in a petition for 
Catholic Emancipation. The General, who had 
been indulging the least in the world in 
the royal pleasure, entered the House while 
Spring Rice was opening the debate. He 
caught the words "treaty of Limerick," and 
forgetting that the word Aughrim had not been 
pronounced, he interposed, and said : " Sir, that 
Luttrel sold the pass no man can deny ; but 
we lost the battle through the bad talents of 
our generals." 

Accustomed as the House, was to laugh at 
Mounty's jokes,* there was no merriment ex- 
pressed after this brief interruption. 

* Perhaps there may exist some persons unacquainted 
with General Mathew's chef-d^iBuvre, I will therefore 
venture to record it here. 

There was, in his time, in the House of Commons, a 
highly-respected gentleman, Mr. Mathew Montague, 
father of the present Lord Rokeby. Montague 
Mathew's person I have already described. Mathew 
Montague's was the most diminutive and least striking 
of the six hundred and fifty-eight. It happened that 
one night each had inscribed his name in the Speaker's 
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In speaking of the personal advantages of the 
Mathews, I ought to have mentioned that these 
gifts were hereditary. Neither of them was 
handsomer, nor fairer, nor more distinguished 

m 

in air and manner than their father, who was 
as tall as either of his sons. 

The Cherokees were the Dandies of their 
period, without the affected impertinence of the 
latter club, suggested by their extraordinary 
and inordinately foppish chief, Brummel. They 
were, for it was the fashion of their day, more 
riotous and more pugnacious, but possibly not 
more courageous or manly, than the Dandies, 
Foppery is often accompanied by intrepidity. 

list, having a petition or other matter to submit to the 
House. The General's name preceded Mr. Montague's ; 
but the latter was first called upon by the Speaker. 
Mounty remonstrated. The Speaker admitted his error, 
but pleaded in excuse the similarity of the names — 
" Montague Mathew," and " Mathew Montague." 
" You call that a similarity !" exclaimed the General. 
"Why^ Sir, there is as much difference between the 
honourable Member and me, as between a horse-chestnut 
and a chestnut horse." 
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England produced about the same period 
some remarkably fine young men, of whom the 
Prince of Wales, and several of the royal dukes, 
stood foremost. A step lower in the social 
scale were seen young men, very tall, and dis- 
tinguished in more than one respect, whose 
appearance must still live in the memory of 
many of the present generation, and who made 
each in his way immense sensation in the world 
afterwards. There were Lord Paget (the pre- 
sent Marquis of Anglesey), Lord Thanet, and 
Sir Francis Burdett. The former, in 1 790, was 
in his twenty-second year; the latter in his 
twentieth. Strangely enough each, eight years 
subsequently, distinguished himself by friendly 
feeling for an Irishman, some sixteen or eighteen 
years their senior, himself a remarkably hand- 
some man — Arthur O'Connor. This disposi- 
tion was evinced, not merely in society, but in 
his hour of proscription, incarceration and peril. 
The part performed by Lord Thanet and Sir 
Francis at Maidstone in May, 1798, during 
and after the trial of O'Connor, Quigley, Allen, 
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Binns and Leary, is weU known ; but very few 

are aware of the following fact, communicated 

to me by General O'Connor in Paris in 1822. 

After the arrest of O'Connor and his friends, 
at Ramsgate, all of whom survive him except 

one, " the poor fellow who was hanged at Maid- 
stone," as Sir Francis Burdett, with tears in his 
eyes, said to me, speaking of them thirty years 
afterwards, the party were sent, prisoners to 
London. They halted, however, for the night 
at Canterbury. They had not yet turned in, 
and were yet assembled in the great parlour of 
the inn, objects of curiosity and of occasional 
vituperation for half the residents of the town, 
when suddenly a trampling of horses and consi- 
derable bustle were heard without. The Bow 
Street officers looked to their prisoners, whose 
attention was directed to the door of the room 
opening on the hall. Presently was seen 
entering, (in, I think, his Light Dragoon uni- 
form,) the finest man in England, Henry Lord 
Paget. His air was serious, but he walked 
quickly up to the principal prisoner, and said : 
" Mr. O'Connor, I regret exceedingly to see you 
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in your present circumstances. You know that 
our political opinions are decidedly opposed. 
You may be, and are, I trust, innocent of the 
charges which are said to have led to your being 
in your present painful position ; but that has 
nothing to do with the object of my visit, which 
is to tender to you frankly, freely, and unre- 
servedly, any assistance which by person, family, 
or connexion, or (pray excuse the freedom) 
purse, I have the power to render you." 

He then shook O'Connor warmly by the 
hand, and pulling out a purse of gold, pressed 
it on him. 

The money was declined, but with warm 
expressions of acknowledgment from O'Connor, 
who was deeply affected, and of admiration from 
his fellow-prisoners, and undissembled indications 
of respect from the mere spectators of the scene. 

Everybody has heard of the principal incidents 
of Brummel's reign as king of the Dandies, but 
of the agency by which he was enabled to spend 
his last years in comparative comfort everybody 
is not aware. An application was made to 
George IV. for a pension or employment for the 
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deposed monarch of St. James's Street. A 
foreign consulate was suggested; — that of Caen, 
then vacant, was named. The " fat friend " of 
Brummel retained his anger and indignation 
against the "impertinent,'' as be called him, 
and would not listen to the application. The 
Duke of Wellington was present, and interfered. 
" Yes, yes, your Majesty," said he, " yes, yes, 
poor Brummel;" and the appointment of 
George Brummel to the consulate of Caen was 
signed on the instant. 

In a preceding page, in speaking of Brummel, 
I observed, that foppery and personal bravery 
were not incompatible. Which of the young 
guardsmen was it who, in the night of the 1 8th 
of June, 1815, had his leg amputated; and 
when the operation was over, requested that the 
severed limb might be shown him. " Ah !" 
said he, " that was the best leg at Almack's 
last season. Put it by." 

Of the late Lord Alvanley's bon-mots, 
hundreds are known. That he distinguished 
himself as a courageous soldier, is nearly for- 
gotten. He was an officer in the Guards, and 
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was sent home with the Duke of Wellington's 
despatches, announcing one of his victories in 
Spain. Ten days after his arrival, a friend met 
him in St. James's Street. 

" What ! gtill here, Alvanley ?'" exclaimed 
his friend. 

" Yes, and I shall remain here." 

" Why, the Duke speaks most favourably of 
you." 

" That may be," said the lazy fellow. 
" Campaigning is all very well for those who 
like, and are qualified for it. Now, I have no 
liking for a situation in which a man is called 
upon to display disregard of death himself, and 
to inspire others with it. That's right, my fine 
fellows ! Steady ! Cool, but prompt ! Close 
in ! Aim well, and fire fast ! and such matters. 
All this may suit fellows with a superabun- 
dance of pluck and of animal spirits; but it 
is fatiguing. There are, thank Heaven, plenty 
whom the situation will suit, otherwise possibly 
I should return to him of the eagle beak and 
eye, but for the present I must stand excused." 

The Cherokees are extinct. There is little 
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good to record respecting them, I believe ; but the 
worst evils with which they could be reproached, 
are exclusiveness, foppery, dissipation, and fast 
living. The subject is rather barren. Its only 
claim to be remembered is, that it was a feature 
of the closing part of the last century, or rather 
of the closing part of my reminiscences of it, 
terminating about 1792. It may not be unin- 
teresting to observe the effect of the progress 
which the Cherokee Club exhibited, in compa- 
rison with its predecessor in notoriety and in 
profligacy in Ireland, the Hellfire Club. The 
improvement was immense. 

The Peerage shows that the title of Santry 
(Barry, Baron Santry) was forfeited in 1739. 
Respecting the possessor of the title at that 
period, there exist in Dublin, no doubt, more 
accurate and ample particulars than my memory 
supplies, and which would be acceptable as 
illustrative of the manners of that day. I recol- 
lect that the last Lord Santry was a member of 
the club, with the horrible title just mentioned 
(the Hellfire Club), which was distinguished 
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for its unlicensed and disgraceful orgies and 
brutalities, and its indulgence in riot, and every 
species of violence — all that the devil would do, 
if run stark mad, and to an extent that would 
now appear incredible. Among other feats 
achieved by members of this club in a tavern, 
situate in Saus's Court, Fishamble Street, was 
the seizure of a sedan-chairman, a dass then 
politely denominated ** Christian ponies ;" of 
which, I believe, not one pair now remains. 
Securing him, they threw back his head, and 
poured brandy down his throat until the poor 
fellow could no longer swallow. Keeping his 
head in a position which admitted of his mouth 
being filled to overflow, they added sufficient 
for that purpose, and then set fire to it ! The 
man died. 

For this crime the leader of the party. Lord 
Santry, was brought to trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. It will be easily believed 
that interest was not spared to save him from 
the fate which he so richly merited. This, 
with much difficulty, succeeded : he was, how- 
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ever, obliged to quit the British dominions, and 
died at Calais, or some other frontier town of 
France. His title was forfeited. 

The government of that day was only with 
difficulty induced to spare the life of this great 
criminal. The deciding argument in his favour, 
according to traditon, was a threat of his mater- 
nal unde. Sir Compton Domville, of Temple 
Square, to deprive the city of Dublin of water, 
the supply of which was his property. 

The estate of Lord Santry passed to his uncle. 
Sir Compton Domville. 

I have just observed that contemporary with 
the appearance at home of numerous Irishmen 
remarkable for their personal appearance, several 
descendants of Irishmen were similarly distin- 
guished in France, Spain, and Austria : among 
others, the Walls and Dillons in France, and the 
O'Donnells in Spain and Austria ; the two latter 
countries being those in which Irish valour was 
ever best rewarded. 

I know not whether the O'Donnells, who 
attained fortune and reputation through their 
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intrepidity and good conduct iu Austria and 
Spain respectively, were relatives ; but there 
seems to have been extraordinary similarity in 
their pursuits, in their merits, and in the re- 
wards bestowed upon them. My poor friend Sur- 
geori Egan had, with a French officer of the escort 
mider which he travelled from Talavera into 
Friance, in 1609, a friendly altercation, in which 
each fcontended for the superior qualities of his 
countrymen .as soldiers, and indeed for carrying 
on the^w&r. Among other arguments, Egan 
referred to the fact that at that moment Irish- 
ttitax were Ministers of War in five of the prin- 
dfttd: states of Europe. Lord Londonderry was, 
he said, virtually Minister of War in England, 
Clarke in France, O'Donnell in Spain, O'Don- 
neU in Austria, and I think another O'Donnell, 
at all events an Irishman, in Naples. 

In Spain and Austria the O'Donnells, who 
figured in the army, had always been among 
the finest men of that country. The distin- 
guished brothers O'Donnell, who, in our own 
time ha¥e attained celebrity in Spain, were all 
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remarkably good-looking men. What the Aus- 
trian O'Donnells are at present, if any of them 
survive, I know not ; but there exists an 
anecdote to prove that towards the middle of the 
last century an 0*Donnell was considered "le 
plus bel homme k la cour d'Autriche." 

While the Dillons, the Johnsons, the Nu- 
gents, and the O'Briens were gaining battles for 
Louis XIV. in Flanders ; the Browns, the Larcys, 
and the O'Donnells were fighting successfully 
in the cause of Maria Theresa. 

One evening, during a lull in her stormy life 
at that period, the whole Court was assembled. 
The Empress was even more cheerful than usual : 
the conversation became free, even to familiarity, 
and ran upon the personal appearance of the 
male courtiers present. One lady presumed 
to ask the opinion of the Empress a$ to whom 
she considered to be the handsomest man in 
court ?" 

Maria Theresa scanned the brilliant group 
and said after a moment : " I think O'Donnell 
would be, were it not for that wart on his 
cheek." 
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A general laugh followed ; and another sub- 
ject was started. 

During six weeks which followed that day, 
O'Donnell did not appear at court ; various ru- 
mours to account for his absence were circu- 
lated, but none seemed satisfactory. At length, 
however, he presented himself at the lev^e of 
the Empress without the wart on his cheek, 
a little redness only indicating where it had 
existed. He was instantly ord^«d to join the 
army, and remained long in disgrace. 

A somewhat similar occurrence in respect af 
another Empress and an* Irishman took place 
in Paris about the year 1:805. A hurdle-race 
was held in the Bois de Boulogne one day, at 
which the Empress and all the fashionable 
world of that gay period were present. The 
winning horse, " rode by the owner," ac- 
cording to the articles, belonged to a political 
refugee Irish gentleman, a Mr. William Harrison, 
formerly of Belfast, who was a very handsome 
and showy man. 

" What a beautiful horse !" observed a lady 
to the Empress. 



."^ 
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" Oui. Et le cavalier n'est pas mal." 
It does not appear^ however, that Harrison 
was as indiscreet as O'Donnell, for no more 
was heard of. the affair. He died in Paris a few 
years ago. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Concluding Remarks on the Past and Present condition 

of Ireland. 

Having, after innumerable digressions, 
brought these Reminiscences down to the close 
of a century from their point of departure; 
having traversed a hundred years, that is, from 
the ever-to-be-lamented emigration of 1690 to 
1792, with occasional excursions into the nine- 
teenth century, and in distance from Aughrim 
to Areola, from the Boyne to the Bober, from 
Fontenoy to Flushing, from Astorga to Bautzen, 
from Preston to Pondicherry, from LiUe to 
Eylau ; having done this, I look back with 
apprehension lest I may have left an unfavour- 
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ible impression in my path. I can scarcely 
hope that I can please everybody, but I have 
sought with solicitude to avoid giving offence 
to any. A friend whose opinion I respect, cog- 
nisant of the contents of my magazine, and 
who watched the progress of my work, said one 
day, kindly and flatteringly : " I look with 
interest to that which you will give to the 
world, but from what I know of it, I would 
much rather peruse the lines you will leave 
unpublished." 

Without assuming that this observation was 
well grounded, I confess that the comparatively 
recent dates, and the delicate nature of many 
of my subjects, imposed upon me the necessity 
for great caution, which, to the best of my 
judgment, I have exercised. Still I may have 
left passages in my RecoUections which, when 
they shall stare me in the face in type, I may 
wish had been expunged. 

It will be recollected that I only proposed 
putting on record a few reminiscences which 
might otherwise perish, which I deemed it 
possible might lead to the publication of others 
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more interesting and important, illustrative of 
the Irish character in times of difficulty and 
danger, of suffering, and of enjoyment : 



» 



" When sadly thinking 

at one moment, at others, 



" Quaffing, laughing. 
At past dangers scoffing/' 

in the camp, in the battle, in the breach. 



Marching over Bgypt's tented plain, 
Or braving foes on India's distant shore ;' 



and anon, 

" In the bower and the hall," 

at the tribunal, in the Senate, on the stage, on 
the scaffold. 

In 1690, Ireland was suffering from an 
emigration which threatened to depopulate the 
coimtry. Ireland was divided into parties — 
Saxon and Celt. Popery was denounced and 
sought to be eradicated. Secret conspiracies, 
secret projects of separation from England 
through revolt, were conceived and conducted. 
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to the ruin of the conspirators. The news- 
papers of the day, there being only one class 
tolerated, teemed with invective towards Ireland 
and the Irish. Dissension and party spirit, 
religious and political, everywhere throughout 
the island, separated its population, producing 
rancour, hatred, and antagonism. 

A hundred years and upwards have elapsed 
since the date at which this work commences, 
I mean that of the Irish emigration with 
James II. to France. In the meantime, those 
emigrants and their successors have, on the 
continent, gained imperishable renown. At 
home the subjugation,, throes, and writhings of 
orie party, have little by little generated sym- 
pathy for them in the hearts of many of those 
who had contributed to their defeat. Their 
alienated possessions have not uniformly thriven 
in the hands of the despoQers, some of whom 
have, through the intoxication of conquest and 
the recklessness which almost invariably accom- 
panies the acquisition of fortune suddenly or 
by foul means, been reduced to a condition 
little superior to that of their victims. , 
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A movement originating in loyalty, and a 
desire to maintain the British connexion after 
assuming an Irish or national character, ceases 
to appear disinterested ; and in her embarrass- 
ment Great Britain is compelled to concede 
advantages to Ireland with, it is asserted and be- 
lieved, the arriere pensee of recalling them when 
able, because those who extorted them had not 
made a discreet use of them. Relieved of the 
burden of a transatlantic war, which required 
all her strength, and which had seriously com- 
promised her resources, Great Britain begins to 
recover her force, and to reconsider her policy at 
home. She is said to have perceived that if 
she would preserve her European rank, she 
must assume to herself the possession and the 
control of Ireland, which had, in all but 
name, thrown off her authority, and mani- 
fested a determination to dissolve the connexion 
altogether. The consequence of this alleged 
impression was, it would seem, a resolution to 
reconquer her ascendancy. 

In this determination she was encouraged, 
and not feebly aided, by the party who had 
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wrung from her, in her hour of distress, con- 
cessions not immediately incompatible with 
her safety, but, from their tendency to fur- 
ther and more formidable encroachments, 
capable of producing a crisis, the issue of which 
might by possibility be unfavourable to her. 
Already had there been a commencement of the 
execution of this project. The seeds of dis- 
sension, extensively sown and carefully fostered 
in their development, had already begun to 
blossom, and even to produce fruit. Already, 
through the operation of alarm adroitly sug- 
gested, had the government succeeded in 
detaching from the ranks of the Independents 
many pretended, lukewarm, or timid adherents, 
including individuals of the highest dass, 
when the French Revolution came and fur- 
nished it with a new motive, or rather a 
new reason for immediate action, and her 
antagonists with temptations to demonstrations 
and indiscretions, invaluable to her and fatal to 
them. 

Independently of participation in the fear 
produced among the crowned heads of Europe 
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by the appearance of this appalling innovation, 
the British Government was admonished of 
the resistance and struggle preparing for it 
in Ireland, by a proposition of Hamilton Rowan 
to change the title of the Volunteers to that 
of National Guard. In this emergency the 
government resolutely grappled with its ad- 
versary, the champions of Irish independence, 
and commanded the dissolution of that 
body.* 

Thenceforward it was, between the Irish 
Government and the popular party, a deadly 
combat. 

Contemporary with the dissolution of the 
Irish Volunteers, the Irish Brigade was engaged 
in its final campaign and burning its last 
cartridge in Belgium. 

* Although then in my infancy, I preserve a lively 
recollection of the sensation the dissolution produced in 
Duhlin, which sixty years subsequently, that is, within a 
week of my inditing this passage, has been recalled to my 
memory by the description given to me on the spot by a 
tearful eye-witness of the leave-taking of the eagles and 
the Imperial Guard by Napoleon in the Cour de Cheval 
at Fontainebleau, 
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At the same period the Defenders were 
becoming daring, and the United Irishmen 
oi^ianized their system, which, unlike the party 
just named, contemplated a national effort, and 
not a desultory, fugitive and fruitiess expenditure 
of strength in isolated nightly attacks upon 
houses and persons for the mere acquisition of 
fire-arms. 

Such, in a word, was the situation of Ireland 
at the close of a century from the expulsion 
of the Stuarts. Why was it not hetter ? will 
perhaps he asked. To attempt to answer such 
a question would, however, require powers which 
I cannot bring to bear upon it, even were it 
within my province. 

Of the subsequ^t pmods of Ireland's 
history, the progress of the Conspiracy of 
the United Irishmen, the Rebellion, the In- 
vasion, the Union, the insurrection, absente^m, 
the gradual and ultimately galloping decay of 
landed proprietors; the astounding increase 
and now decrease of the population, through 
the operation of expulsion, pestilence, famine. 
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and flight ; these seva:al {biases in the History 
of Ireland have, I say^.^been chronicled, and 
become familiar with every reading man of 
the present generation, and require no word 
of observation from me, who profess not to 
write memoirs, but only to record some remi- 
niscences. 

The memory of the Irish Brigade is fast 
fading into oblivion; but its fame and re- 
nown can never perish. It was near re- 
vival and perpetuation some half- score years 
since by the late Colonel 0*Neill of Paris, 
whose position in the Ministry of War und» 
the Restoration, gave him means and 
opportunities of which he zealously availed 
himself to collect and place in order all that 
the military archives of France furnished 
respecting the Brigade, its regiments and corps 
of officers. His death prevented the completion 
of the work, which, I should observe, was 
something more than a history of the Brigade. 
His heir will not publish the interesting mass 
of matter so collected, and has refused to use or 
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dispose of it. The world is therefore, for the 
moment, deprived of a collection which would 
have exhibited the Irish abroad under colours 
and circumstances reflecting credit upon them- 
selves and the country which produced them ; 
but, as the materials continue to exist, let us 
hope that sooner or later they will see the 
light. The particulars respecting it which I 
have thrown together in these pages, will at 
least suggest some idea of the Brigade, its 
conduct and services. 

With the domestic historical events of Ireland 
in the same period it was more difficult to deal. 
A person of whom in my early youth I had 
some knowledge (the Rev. Mark Barrett), 
speaking of our national airs, said : ^' The music 
of Ireland is the music of a heart-broken people ; 
it is a collection of sighs, and yet — strange 
inconsistency ! — it is susceptible of instantaneous 
change from the grave to the gay. By merely 
accelerating the measure, the dirge supplies the 
melody for the chanson cL boire.^* 

Does Father Barrett's character of her Muse 
apply to the children of Ireland? If so, is not 
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